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I ntroduction: 

Why Teach About War 
and War Prevention? 


Young people today are deeply aware of the elements 
that make up what Richard Falk has referred to as our 
'‘high-risk environment/’ They are troubled and anxious 
over problems of environmental health, social justice, 
population control, and the prevention of war. We 
shouldn’t need campus (and high school) unrest or pub¬ 
lic demonstrations to remind us that their awareness is 
combined with a deep sense of commitment, as well as 
with confusion and frustration. 

Perhaps the overriding issue facing teachers today is 
how to provide the sort of education our youth need in 
order to cope with this high-risk environment. How do 
we go about making our courses truly relevant to the 
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lives of our students? How do we devise the “survival 
curriculum” demanded of us in this decade? These ques¬ 
tions are of particular importance to the social studies 
which have long been under attack as among the least 
relevant parts of our educational system. 

Education for the closing decades of this century might 
well include a systematic, interdisciplinary study of war 
—its causes, its nature, the possible means of its pre¬ 
vention. We know enough of the dangers of war to know 
that failure to solve this problem may preclude solutions 
to the other problems facing mankind. We are also 
gradually becoming aware that the cost of the current 
security system is so great that it seriously hampers our 
ability to deal with other domestic and world crises. The 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency reports that 
“global military expenditures take more than 7 % of the 
worlds gross product. In money terms they are equiva¬ 
lent to the total income produced by the one billion 
people living in Latin America, South Asia, and the Near 
East. They are greater by 40 percent than world ex¬ 
penditures on education at all levels of government and 
more than three times world-wide expenditures on public 
health. And, the report concludes, military allocations 
continue to grow at a faster rate than do expenditures 
for these other needs. 

If schools are to help students to deal with any of the 
problems of our high-risk environment, then the subject 
of war and the cost of the security system cannot be 
ignored. A realistic approach to this subject may also 
help young people avoid the negativism with which they 
frequently react to the problems we face. They may come 
to see that the objective of war-prevention involves all 
of us, not just a handful of government leaders, and that 
it is an objective that is obtainable. 

The systematic study of war and the means of its 
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t \ ( iilual abolition is increasingly recognized as a legit- 
liiiittr part of the curriculum of the social sciences, his- 
Iimv. law, and other fields. More than a generation of 
n -.raieli has resulted in a deepening understanding of 
the c auses of war, what a warless world might resemble 
and how it might be achieved. This book is an attempt 
to translate some of the findings in the war/peace field 
into a conceptual framework of value to teachers, as well 
as to provide some practical classroom suggestions. By 
using the concepts developed here as the starting point 
lor teaching units or, preferably, for an entire course, the 
teacher will be able to help students grapple with such 
questions as 

1. What have social scientists learned about the causes 
of human conflict, violence, and war? 

2. What is national security? Is it confined to arma¬ 
ments? Are foreign aid and international trade related to 
security? 

3. Can a single nation be secure—can there be a “for¬ 
tress America”? 

4. Is our present security system adequate? What are 
the risks of the current system? What are the alternatives 
and the risks involved with them? 

5. Are we spending too much or too little on defense? 
Should we reduce our defense expenditures, and if so, 
how can this be done without reducing security? 

6. What changes are needed to produce a world that 
is relatively safe and capable of reducing the other pres¬ 
sures of our high-risk environment? What changes are 
already taking place that provide clues to possible shifts 
in the international system? 

The chapters that follow are not designed to answer 
these questions, but rather to provide a framework for 
dealing with them in an intelligent and responsible way. 
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Much of the treatment may seem overly ambitious or 
superficial. We cannot isolate and analyze all the causes 
of war; we can’t offer students more than an oversimpli¬ 
fied understanding of what we do know. But neither 
can we wait until the many disciplines involved have 
discovered all the answers, or until we have developed 
all the best teaching strategies, before we attempt to 
help our students wrestle with these complex and es¬ 
sential issues. The purpose of this book, then, is to out¬ 
line some ideas and suggestions in the hope that they 
will serve as a starting point for creative and imaginative 
teachers. None of the ideas presented or the materials 
mentioned are offered as the definitive word on how to 

go about teaching war/peace issues; they are suggestions 
only. 

In general, we have followed the framework used by 
Kenneth Waltz in Man, The State, and War. We have 
examined some of the causes of war that lie within the 
nature of man, and then we have tried to understand 
low the nation-state and the international system create 
an environment in which large-scale violence and war 
are possible and probable. Part III outlines proposals 
that have been made for changes within the current 
system, and also some of the models developed for cre¬ 
ating alternative systems. Part IV offers some alternative 
ways of approaching these concepts by plugging them 
into traditional course offerings. Throughout, an attempt 
has been made to offer as objective and balanced a view 

as is possible, without advocating any particular cause 
or solution. 

We have also attempted to make the treatment of 
war/peace issues as flexible as possible, in order to fit 
IIk- needs of the individual teacher. Teachers who feel 
comfortable with an inquiry approach, for example, can 
"so the questions raised as the basis for hypothesis for- 
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Mi llion; others will prefer to use them as discussion ques¬ 
tions or as the basis for research assignments. The frame¬ 
work is also expandable—particular concepts or units 
may be fitted into traditional course offerings, or the 
rutin* framework may be used as the basis for part or 
all of a new course. 

Limitations of space make the bibliographies highly 
selective. In choosing sources, we have tried to offer 
materials that will present a balanced view, with an 
emphasis on brief and inexpensive materials and col¬ 
lections of readings. Wherever possible, we have included 
I Ik* number of pages and the price of books and pam¬ 
phlets as an aid in planning. To deal with these subjects 
adequately, the teacher will probably find that a con¬ 
siderable amount of self-training is necessary; conse¬ 
quently we have attempted to offer a brief summary of 
the basic concepts, as well as certain titles in the bibli¬ 
ographies specifically for the teacher. A special section 
at the end of the book lists resource organizations that 
offer films, publications, simulations, and other teaching 
aids. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

On methods and rationale, Social Science Concepts in 
the Classroom (Syracuse University Press, 1968, 64 pages, 
$1.50) by Verna Fancet and others, is particularly useful 
for ideas on teaching concepts of “multiple causation.” 
Teaching Public Issues in the High School (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1966, 330 pages, $4.50), by Donald Oliver and 
James Shaver, offers a justification and methodology for 
dealing with values and ethical commitments in social 
studies. 
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DEVELOPING AN 
UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE CAUSES 
AND NATURE 
OF WAR 


One can’t study the course of human history without studu 
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Conflict, Violence, 
and War 


Without becoming involved in the semantics of pro- 
viding a precise definition of war (e.g., does American 
involvement in Southeast Asia constitute a “war”? Are 
the Black Panthers at “war” with the Establishment?), 
it will be helpful if the students begin their study of war 
with an exploration of the relationship between conflict 
and war. 

One can make a good case, in fact, for devoting a con¬ 
siderable amount of social studies time to a more system¬ 
atic study of human conflict. In a booklet titled Major 
Concepts for the Social Studies (Syracuse University 
Press, 1965, 62 pages, $1.50), published by the Syracuse 
Social Studies Curriculum Center, the authors contend 
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that to ignore conflict as a social force worthy of recog¬ 
nition in curricular revision is an unrealistic view of how 
man’s destinies have been shaped. Conflict has been a 
powerful, if not the most powerful, force structuring the 

world of today. It is ever present and ever operative in 
society.” 

The teacher might begin by simply asking the class 
what they think conflict is. He can help them sort out 
some of the different levels of meaning by asking specific 
questions and encouraging them to give examples in 
their answers. Here are some sample questions: 

1. Have you ever had a conflict within yourself? What 
are some forms of “inner conflict”? 

2. What are some examples of conflicts between indi¬ 
viduals? between groups? within groups? 

3. Is conflict synonymous with violence? What are 
some forms of nonviolent conflict? 

4. Is conflict always unhealthy? That is, is there a 
distinction between functional and dysfunctional con- 
flict? 

5. Does the outcome of conflict always mean that 

lose? eVer ° ne Party gainS thC ° ther mUSt P ro P ortionateI y 

6. Would it be possible to have a society without con¬ 
flict? What might such a society be like? 

7. Are there times when conflicting groups cooperate? 
Give examples. 

8. In what human situations is conflict most likely? 
least likely? impossible? 

9. How do interdependence and density affect human 
beings in regard to conflict? 

Although much will become clear by simply handling 
these questions in a controlled bull-session fashion, it 
will be much better if the students have some solid ma- 
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terial to apply these questions to. The teacher might, 
lor example, use some of the questions as the basis for a 
writing or tape-recording assignment. Working indi¬ 
vidually or in small groups, they might build scenarios 
that will illustrate some of the different aspects of the 
subject. These scenarios can be actual events or fictional¬ 
ized; they could be constructed from personal or family 
situations, or from larger settings such as the school com¬ 
munity or society as a whole. Research assignments are 
another possibility for focusing on these questions; for 
instance, a student report on the experiments that have 
been conducted with rats placed in an overcrowded en¬ 
vironment would give the class some insights into the 
possible effect of population density on conflict. 

An alternative or additional introduction to the sug¬ 
gestions outlined above, is to use one or more simulation 
games. Some simulations, like Sunshine , Ghetto , or Star 
Power , concern conflict between individuals and sub¬ 
national groups. 1 They are useful in helping the class 
deal with the following questions: 

1. Is conflict more intense when the parties are of dif¬ 
ferent color, social position, or nationality? Why or why 
not? 

2. How do communication and perception (or mis¬ 
perception) influence conflict? 

3. How do differing ideologies affect conflict? 

4. How do these differences lead to stereotyping and 
misperception? Having labeled someone, can we do 
things to them we wouldn't do otherwise? 

5. How does denial of rights and opportunities affect 
conflict? 

1 A comprehensive listing of simulations designed for use in the 
social studies classroom will be found in Simulation Games for 
the Social Studies Classroom, by William A. Nesbitt, New Dimen¬ 
sions Series (Thomas Y. Crowell, 1971). 
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Still another approach to conflict would be to have 
the class read an account of the Robbers Cave Experi¬ 
ment 2 —or, an inventive teacher might even try a modified 
version of the situation. In this experiment, eleven-year- 
old boys at a camp were divided into two groups which 
were kept isolated from each other for a few days. Each 
group developed its own organizational structure, with 
e nite leadership roles and customs emerging. They 
were then brought together in a competitive atmosphere 
m which one side’s victory spelled defeat and some sense 
of humiliation for the other. In describing the experi¬ 
ment, psychiatrist Jerome Frank wrote, “To their own 
groups the children attributed self-glorifying qualities, 
but to the other they assigned traits that justified treating 
it as an enemy. They improvised and hoarded weapons, 
and indulged in other shows of power.” 

Attempts were made to create peace between the two 
groups, but it proved difficult to overcome the stereo¬ 
typing and misperception that marked their mutual hos- 
ti ib • The leader of one side, for example, who attempted 
peaceful overtures, was rebuffed by his opponents who 
thought he was trying to trick them, and his efforts were 
derided by his own companions who interpreted them 
as a sign of weakness. Only when cooperative action was 
made necessary by the counselors (through such methods 

lessened rUPting ^ CamP Wat6r “PP^ was hostility 

From any of these exercises, the students should begin 
to gam an idea of the major elements of conflict at the 
personal and group level, and, by analogy, at the com¬ 
munity and international level. They should see that 
conflict is unavoidable when people are in contact, but 
that such conflict is not necessarily something undesirable 

« ««* 
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that should be eliminated in a healthy society. The 
teacher should be careful to point out that, not only 
would it be impossible to eliminate conflict, but that 
conflict frequently has a positive value. As H. L. Nieburg 
wrote, “Conflict, in functional terms, may be viewed as 
the means of discovering consensus, of creating agreed 
terms of collaboration. . . . [It] constitutes a great force 
in keeping things loose, capable of adaptation and ad¬ 
justment. . . 

Another important distinction that should emerge is 
that conflict is not only people seeking something tangi¬ 
ble, but intangible goals as well, such as the triumph of 
an ideology. Conflict may also be about something il¬ 
lusory—an accident or a misunderstanding. 

Escalation is another concept of great importance in 
understanding the nature of conflict. In any of the exer¬ 
cises mentioned above, the teacher can point out situ¬ 
ations in which there was a spiral of reciprocal actions 
along a scale toward violence. Sometimes violence oc¬ 
curred; usually it did not. In the escalation process, the 
underlying cause often becomes secondary and may even 
be forgotten. In World War I, for instance, atrocities 
and the mounting death toll were a greater reason for 
the war in the minds of many participants than were the 
original issues. 

At some point, the students are likely to raise some 
questions about why conflict sometimes leads to vio¬ 
lence, while at other times it is resolved peacefully or 
even through cooperative action. Although there are no 
clear answers to such questions, the class should develop 
an awareness of the complexities involved and the di¬ 
rections in which current research is pointing. A reada¬ 
ble and brief review of what has been learned about 
the causes and function of violence can be found in a 
Special Report for the 1969 World Book Year Book , en- 
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tilled “The Riddles of Violence.” In the space of a few 
pages, highlighted by some impressive pictures, the stu¬ 
dents will begin to see why the authors conclude that 

. . we know so little at this point about the nature of 
violent persons, and the dynamics of violence in any 
society, that our attempts to design public policies 
against violence may prove utterly futile. Research into 
violence is so primitive that there is not even agreement 
among many authorities about the sources of violent be¬ 
havior in man.” 

In other words, we have no way of isolating the factors 
that determine whether a conflict situation will become 
violent If students wish to explore this matter further, 
an excellent source is the Kerner Commission Report. 
Some mention should also be made of the fact that many 
people feel that violence, like conflict itself, is not only 
inevitable, but even desirable and necessary. Students 
could read some selections from Frantz Fanon’s 
The Wretched of the Earth (Grove Press, 1963, 225 pages, 
$1.25), to learn something of why radical elements in 
the Third World feel that violence on a large scale is 
absolutely necessary in order to bring about the sort of 
sudden and drastic changes that are necessary. A little 
research will also disclose that radical elements of the 
extreme left in this country are quite in agreement with 
Fanon: they are convinced that “the system” will not 
reform itself and therefore must be destroyed. 

It the class finds that it has been in murky waters in 
trying to determine why conflict sometimes leads to vio¬ 
lence, they will discover that it is just as difficult to assess 
why conflict is sometimes resolved through peaceful or 
cooperative effort. In examining some of the material 
mentioned below, the students will see that parties in 
conflict have a number of options open to them; vio¬ 
lence is one. Rational examination of the issues, for ex- 
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ample, might disclose that misperception has exaggerated 
points of difference, and thus such examination may lead 
to the resolution of the conflict. If the parties have ir¬ 
reconcilable goals and values, they might continue the 
conflict but peaceably. One of the parties might be 
willing to give up something that the other feels it must 
have. One party or both might decide to change goals. 

Or, one or both sides may find that the cost of con¬ 
tinuing the conflict is so great that a peaceful resolution 
seems preferable, even if it means the surrender of cer¬ 
tain goals. 

A simple classroom device for getting at some of the 
factors involved is through an “interaction brief” called 
the Cooperation Squares game. In a single class period, 
the students are placed in a conflict situation in which it 
appears that what enables one individual to win necessi¬ 
tates a loss for others. But the game cannot end until the 
individuals in each group find the means of cooperating 
with each other, without verbal communication. 

Here is the procedure as described in the October, 
1969 issue of the NEA Journal 3 : 

Before class, prepare a set of squares and an instruc¬ 
tion sheet for each five students. A set consists of five 
envelopes containing pieces of stiff paper cut into pat¬ 
terns that will form five 6" x 6" squares as shown in 
the diagram. Several individual combinations will be 
possible but only one total combination. 

Cut each square into the parts a thiough / an 
lightly pencil in the letters. Then mark the envelopes 
A through E and distribute the pieces thus: Envelope 
A, pieces i, h, e; B, pieces a, a, a, c; C, pieces a, j; , 
pieces d, f; and E, pieces g,h,f,c. 

Erase the small letters from the pieces and write 

3 The game was developed by D. Nylen, J. R. Mitchell, and 
A. Stout for the NTL Institute for Applied Behavioral Science, an 
autonomous organization associated with NEA. 
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instead the envelope letters A through E, so that the 
pieces can be easily returned for reuse. 




By using multiples of 3 inches, several combinations will 
form one or two squares; but only one combination will form 
five 6 " x 6" squares. 


Divide the class into groups of five and seat each 
group at a table equipped with a set of envelopes and 
an instruction sheet. Ask that the envelopes be opened 
only on signal. 

Describe the experiment as a puzzle involving con¬ 
flict and cooperation. Read the instructions aloud, point 
out that each table has a reference copy of them, then 
give the signal to open the envelopes. 

The instructions are as follows: Each person should 
have an envelope containing pieces for forming squares. 
At the signal, the task of the group is to form five 
squares of equal size. The task is not completed until 
everyone has before him a perfect square and all the 
squares are of the same size. 

These are the rules: No member may speak. No 
member may ask for a card or in any way signal that 
he wants one. Members may give cards to others. 
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When all or most of the groups have finished, call 
time and discuss the experience. Some of the following 
questions may provoke discussion: 

1. How did you feel when someone held a piece and 
did not see the solution? 

2. What was your reaction when someone finished 
his square and then sat back without seeing whether his 
solution prevented others from solving the problem? 

3. What were your feelings if you finished your square 
and then began to realize that you would have to break 
it up and give away a piece? 

4. How did you feel about the person who was slow 
at seeing the solution or who misunderstood the instruc¬ 
tions? If you were that person, how did you feel? 

5. Was there a climate that helped or hindered? 

6. In our previous study, have you encountered situ¬ 
ations that were similar to this experiment? Explain. 

A more sophisticated example of the same sort of ex¬ 
periment is provided by a simulation called The Road 
Game (Herder & Herder, 232 Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y., 
teacher’s guide, $1.45, student book, $1.25), in which the 
players have to map out a road through territory that 
belongs to others, setting up conflict situations that re¬ 
quire peaceful resolution and cooperation. 

An excellent way to pull these strands together and 
to make a transition from personal and group conflict to 
conflict among nations is to have the class read William 
Goldings Lord of the Flies (Putnam, 1959, $1.25). Better 
still, let them view the film. Whichever is used, the 
teacher will gain great assistance from a brief (two- 
page) discussion guide developed by the World Law 
Fund. Here is a sample of the sort of questions raised 
in the guide: 
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The boys were beset by fear, fear of not being res¬ 
cued, fear of the Beast, fear of Jack, fear of starving, 
fear of the unknown. What similar fears haunt people 
and nations today? What origins do these fears have in 
the realities of world affairs? 

It has been said that fear can cause both cooperation 
and conflict. The fears of the boys helped them to form 
a cohesive group around Jack, who promised protection. 
When mass hysteria, helped along by Roger, made 
Ralph appear to be a hostile figure, Jack consolidated 
his power. Finally, Ralph seemed to be the Beast, as 
Simon before him. Does such a phenomenon exist in 
the political behavior of nations? If you think it does, 
give specific examples. 

A Teachers Guide To Three Films and World Peace 
(World Law Fund, 1968, 28 pages, $.75). 

Scenarios and simulations offer excellent ways for stu¬ 
dents to grasp some of the ways in which conflict oper¬ 
ates between groups and between nations. They will 
see how factors such as escalation and misperception 
can lead a conflict to violence. They will also see that 
such things as assessment of the costs involved will fre¬ 
quently lead to the peaceful resolution of conflict. Dare 
To Reconcile: Seven Settings For Creating Community 
by John Oliver Nelson (Friendship Press, 1968, 127 
pages, $1.50) offers a series of scenarios dealing with 
various kinds of conflict (war, race, generation gap), 
with a heavy emphasis on peaceful resolution. 

Simulations are particularly useful because they place 
the students in the role of decision-makers. In mak¬ 
ing decisions, they have to cope with communications 
pioblems, misinformation, escalation, and misperception. 
Once a decision is made, they learn the consequences of 
the decision, and discover whether they have moved the 
situation toward violence or toward peaceful resolution 
of the conflict. Dangerous Parallel and Crisis are good 
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examples of simulations that call for decision-making; a 
third simulation, appropriately titled Conflict , places the 
players in a futuristic crisis that occurs in a disarmed 
world. 

Although this introductory study will create some sense 
of the relationship between war and conflict, it leaves 
unanswered some essential questions: Is there something 
in the nature of man or of society that produces violence 
and war? Is violence unavoidable? If it is, what levels of 
violence can be tolerated? Are there ways of keeping 
violence within certain limits? Is there something in¬ 
herent in the nation-state system that makes war inevita¬ 
ble? How can wars be controlled or avoided? The chap¬ 
ters which follow will suggest some ways of getting at 
these questions. 
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(Prentice-Hall, 1965), $7.95. 


FOR TEACHER PREPARATION 

Arendt, Hannah, On Revolution (Viking, 1963), 344 
pages, $1.65. 

Boulding, Kenneth, Conflict and Defense: A General 
Theory (Harper & Row, 1963), 349 pages, $1.95. 

Coser, Lewis, The Functions of Social Conflict (Mac¬ 
millan, 1964), 188 pages, $1.95. 

Nieburg, H. L., Political Violence: The Behavioral Process 
(St. Martin’s Press, 1969). 

International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (Crow¬ 
ell, Collier & Macmillan, 1968). See headings “Conflict,” 
“Violence,” “War.” 


2 


Is Man the Cause? 


Are violence and war caused by something inherent 
in man’s nature? Do we have a natural propensity to¬ 
ward violence? Does something happen to people in 
groups that makes them more prone to violence? 

These questions have troubled Americans for some 
time, especially in the wake of assassinations and urban 
riots in the 1960’s. We began to wonder whether our 
society was more violent than others. Commissions were 
established to explore the causes of violence and to 
search for answers to the following questions: Why are 
there more murders in the borough of Manhattan each 
year than there are in the nation of England? Why does 
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our rate of violent crime continue to rise at such an 
alarming pace? 

No one came up with any final answers. Perhaps there 
are none. But researchers continue to explore theories 
t lat can lead us to a better understanding of our be¬ 
havior. Some of these hypotheses will strike the students 
as eminently logical and valid; others will seem bizarre 
or improbable. In any case, the students’ experience 
with these often conflicting theories will be exciting as 
well as rewarding. 

A good introduction to the complex question of why 
individuals engage in violence and wars would be a 
showing of the film The Ox-Bow Incident (Brandon 
Films, N.Y.). This classic western is a dramatic and 
well-acted tale of the lynching of three innocent men. 

e cIass Wl11 have difficulty identifying such fac- 
tors as stereotyping, misperception, escalation. In ad¬ 
dition, other elements, which may not have emerged in 
their previous study of conflict, may become evident- 
elements such as the role of leadership and the force 
t iat operates on people in a group which makes them 
capable of acts they would shun as individuals. 

Very little preparation is needed to build a highly 
stimulating unit around the question of whether or not 
there is something innate in man that produces aggres¬ 
sion, violence, and war. The work of three men who 
have drawn conclusions from their observations of ani¬ 
mal behavior and from archaeological evidence, should 

be used to support the theory that man is innately ag- 
gressive: J ® 

Konrad Lorenz, On Aggression (Bantam Books, 1969) 

306 pages, $1.25. h 

r D r: m] , MOmS ’ The Naked Ape {Del1 Publishing 
Co., 1969), 205 pages, $.95. 6 
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Robert Ardrey, The Territorial Imperative (Athcneum, 
1966), 390 pages, $2.45. 

If there isn’t time for the class to read all three, indi¬ 
viduals or groups could read separate titles and report 
the major findings to the rest of the class. Another al¬ 
ternative would be to select certain portions of each for 
all the students to read. 

Even a brief sampling of any one of the titles fre¬ 
quently converts students to the persuasive evidence be¬ 
ing presented. To offer them a more balanced view, it 
is suggested that they also read some of the arguments 
opposing these theories. Man and Aggression, edited by 
Ashley Montague (Oxford University Press, 1968, 178 
pages, $1.95), provides a collection of essays that di- 



“You shouldn't feel bad if you don't win this war. There'll be 
other wars." 


Drawing by Dana Fradon. 
Copyright © 1970 by Dana Fradon. 
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rectly challenge the conclusions of Lorenz, Ardrey, and 
Morris. 

The work of ethnologist Konrad Lorenz has been es¬ 
pecially influential in lending scientific credence to the 
view that not only are animals innately aggressive, but 
so is man. Lorenz believes that aggression, which he 
defines as a fighting instinct against members of the 
same species, has been bred into many animals in the 
course of evolution and serves certain positive functions. 
Fighting among male primates over females, for ex¬ 
ample, results in a kind of selective breeding, and helps 
in the social organization of the group by establishing 
a hierarchy or “pecking order.” But, Lorenz argues, most 
species stop short of fatal combat, which could decimate 
the species and lead to extinction, by what he calls “ap¬ 
peasement gestures.” In effect, the defeated animal sig¬ 
nals to the victor, “I give up.” For example, a wolf who 
has lost a fight against another will bare his throat, 
which acts as an inhibitory cue to his opponent. 

In the course of evolution, man also developed an 
adaptive aggression, or what Lorenz refers to as “mili¬ 
tant enthusiasm.” But men—and rats—failed to develop 
instinctive mechanisms against killing their own kind. 
Lorenz sees the advent of weapons as a turning point. 
Before weapons, men were probably given to flight 
rather than aggression, but as tools and weapons de¬ 
veloped, he increasingly became a killer of his own 
species. 

Some authorities believe that a crucial factor in human 
aggression was the distance between the combatants that 
weapons permitted. As Desmond Morris wrote in The 
Naked Ape , “The moment that attacking is done from 
such a distance that the appeasement signals of the 
losers cannot be read by the winners, then violent ag¬ 
gression is going to go raging on.” Modern weapons, he 
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adds, allow for aggression at such distances that “the 
result is wholesale slaughter on a scale unheard of in any 
other species.” 

Lorenz describes aggression as being a “true autono¬ 
mous instinct: it has its own appetitive behavior, its own 
releasing mechanisms, and, like sexual urge or any other 
strong instinct, it engenders a specific feeling of intense 
satisfaction. The strength of its seductive lure explains 
why men may behave as irrationally and immorally in 
their political as in their sexual lives. . . .” 

Lorenz and Morris pretty much agree that aggression 
explains why men go to war. War provides an object for 
releasing aggression against a hated enemy, whether con¬ 
crete or abstract—Jews, tyrants or capitalism, fascism, 
etc. Under some inspiring leader, surrounded by mem¬ 
bers of the group with similar feelings, war sanctions 
mans desire to kill. Lorenz recognizes that war can 
sometimes be justified as purely a matter of self-defense, 
but he emphasizes that war can also be a situation for 
the release of a “mechanism of behavior whose animal 
properties bring with them the danger that he will kill 
his brother” without reason, but persuaded that he is 
doing so in pursuit of the highest and most noble 
motives. 

Many ethnologists, including Lorenz, have observed 
in some animals an instinct to stake out a territory and 
to defend it against either all intruders, or, in some cases, 
only against intruders of the same species. Whereas 
many scientists have been reluctant to posit such an in¬ 
stinct in man, Robert Ardrey, a journalist with some 
scientific credentials, created quite an impact with Ter¬ 
ritorial Imperative , which is based on the theory that 
man is no different from other animals in his instinctive 
protection of territory. “If we defend the title to our land 
or the sovereignty of our country,” he wrote, “we do it 
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for reasons no different, no less innate, nor less ineradi¬ 
cable, than the lower animals. The dog barking at you 
from behind his master s fence acts from a motive in¬ 
distinguishable from that of his master when the fence 
was built.” 

As the territorial imperative serves physiological and 
psychological functions in animals, Ardrey explains, so it 
does in man. He speculates that for homo sapiens the 
staking out and defense of territory serves three needs: 
identity, security, and stimulation. And war is particu- 
Iaily well-suited for the gratification of these needs. “In 
a subtle fashion, war provides identity for all, from com¬ 
manding general to private” even those at home feel a 
greater sense of group identity than at other times. War 
also serves to satisfy the need for security: “The predator 
fights for a net gain in security, whether in loot, land, 
slaves, or the confusion of enemies. The defender, on 
the other hand, fights to conserve security, and to destroy 
those forces that threaten it.” 

On the opposition side, the contributors to Man and 
Aggression present a variety of arguments and evidence. 
Several authorities, for example, question the accuracy 
of analogies between animals and man. Kenneth Bould- 
ing points out that very little can be gleaned from what 
prehistoric man left that tells us much about his behavior, 
and he raises the question of whether the study of a 
monkey today tells us what a monkey was like two mil¬ 
lion years ago. “In jumping from monkeys to man, there¬ 
fore, we are really making two leaps in the dark, one 
from the monkey back to man’s common ancestor, and 
again from this ancestor to man.” In this essay, titled 
“ Am 1 a Man or a Mouse—or Both?”, he concludes: 
We have not learned aggression, however, from our re¬ 
mote biological ancestors, nor have we learned territori¬ 
ality from them. Insofar as aggression or territoriality 
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piny ii part in human culture—and they do—each gener¬ 
al inn learns them from the previous generation and per- 
h.ips in a lesser degree from its own physical environ¬ 
ment and random events.” 

Anthropologist Geoffrey Gorer, in “Man Has No ‘Killer’ 
Instinct,” states that there is no doubt that man “has no 
inhibitions against killing his fellowmen who do not be¬ 
long to the same pack. . . .” But, he argues, this does 
not mean that killing is based on instinct. If there were 
a killer instinct, then societies universally would exhibit 
similar patterns of violence, which is not the case. He 
mentions a number of primitive cultures as examples of 
societies that do not kill each other within their own 
tribe or others, even though they possess the weapons to 
do so. The reason for this pacifism is that these peoples 
are not reared to violent behavior. Their values empha¬ 
size enjoyment and peace; demonstrations of bravery 
and virility and forms of aggressiveness are frowned 
upon. 

Because the nature versus nurture controversy is still 
unresolved, the teacher shouldn’t expect the class to 
come to any definite conclusions about what theories are 
valid and which should be discarded as unproved. To 
draw the opposing arguments together, it does seem 
clear that man can have a capacity for aggressiveness, 
including killing members of his own species as indi¬ 
viduals or in groups, and that the nature and intensity 
of the aggressive behavior is largely determined by the 
social environment. Most social scientists would agree 
with anthropologist Napoleon Chagnon that “cultural 
systems define and regulate the circumstances under 
which expressions of aggression are permitted, what form 
they take, against what or whom they are directed and 
the legitimate means of such expressions.” In some cul¬ 
tures, the threshold of violent conflict is low; in others 
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it is high. For example, the National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence found that the United 
States has the highest rate of violent crime of all “mod- 
ern stable nations.” 

Although man’s aggressive tendencies give us some 
clues to an understanding of violence, they do not ex¬ 
plain the large-scale violence that occurs among nations. 
As Gordon Allport wrote, “however pugnacious or frus¬ 
trated an individual may be, he himself lacks the ca¬ 
pacity to make organized warfare. He is capable of 
temper tantrums, also of chronic nagging, biting sarcasm, 
01 personal cruelty, but he alone cannot invade an alien 
land or drop bombs upon a distant enemy to give vent 
to his emotions.” World War I did not begin because the 
population of the opposing states reached a level of 
hostility that spilled over into war. A nuclear war be¬ 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union would 
hardly result from a crescendo of aggressive feelings in 
hundreds of millions of people in the two countries. It 
may be that war depends upon the hostile attitudes of 
important segments of people who sanction the action 
of leaders in going to war; and, once war has begun, it 
is clear that its prosecution over an extended period of 
tune requires sustained aggressive feeling among masses 
o people. The next chapter will outline ways of helping 
students to understand some of the psychological factors 
involved m creating and sustaining hostility among peo¬ 
ple hostility that enables them to condone or participate 
m large-scale violence. 
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So much of the literature in this area consists of schol- 
nl\ studies by psychologists, social psychologists, and 
.<>< iologists, that it would be very difficult to put to- 
r< thri a selection of readings that students could under- 
.i.iikI. Consequently, it might be best for the teacher to 
outline for the students the concepts mentioned here. 
These concepts by no means include all of the findings 
on the psychological bases for mens ability to wage war. 
The presentation does not have to be strictly lecture, 
since the students will certainly be able to contribute 
examples of the behavior described. For this reason, a 
set of possible discussion questions are included in this 
chapter. 


What Are They? 


Perception 

A basic factor in determining our attitudes towards 
others is, naturally enough, our perception of them— 
what we believe them to be, whether the belief is ac¬ 
curate or not. In other words, if we perceive someone 
as an “enemy,” we will have certain negative feelings 
concerning everything about him; if we consider an¬ 
other country as the “enemy,” even the symbols (flag, 
etc.) of that country will evoke a negative response. The 
role of perception will be discussed more fully in the 
next chapter in connection with the role of nationalism 
in war. At this point, it should be sufficient to point out 
that if we are perceiving another group as an enemy, 
this enables us to act towards them in certain ways we 
would not otherwise be inclined to act. On the basis of 
their previous experience with conflict, students should 
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be able to point out examples of how the perceptions of 
opposing forces influenced behavior. 


Displacement 


Displacement is a term psychologists use to explain 
the common mechanism by which people may vent ag¬ 
gressive feelings on someone or something more accepta¬ 
ble than was the source of such feelings. This behavior 
is well illustrated by the child who “for no reason” gets 
angry at a toy rather than a parent, for whom he is ex- 



“On the bright side, the Chinese are not so inscrutable as they 
used, to be.” 


Drawing by Joseph Mirachi. 
Copyright © 1967 Saturday Review, Inc. 
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of the killing in war is now accomplished in such a way 
that the individual dropping a bomb or firing an artillery 
weapon does not have to witness the human suffering 
that results. James Reston pointed out, in a Neic York 
Times editorial on the alleged atrocity at My Lai, that 
B-52 bombers and long-range artillery have hit many 
similar villages in the “free fire zone.” “The only dif¬ 
ference,” Reston said, “in the attack of Company C was 
that they saw the human beings in the village, and killed 
them with their M-16s anyway, and then told their 
story on TV. But, in other ways, in long-distance artillery 
fire and high-flying B-52 bombers, the same thing hap¬ 
pens all the time and it never gets into the newspapers 
or on the television.” 

In World War II, remote killing was far more common 
than that in which the soldier witnessed the effect of 
his weapons; the nuclear bombs over Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were dramatic examples. Future warfare may 
be expected to become even more remote. In a speech 
before the Association of the United States Army, Gen¬ 
eral William Westmoreland stated: “On the battlefield 
of the future, enemy forces will be located, tracked, and 
targeted almost instantaneously through the use of data- 
links, computer-assisted intelligence evaluation and auto¬ 
mated fire control.” He estimated that “no more than 
ten years should separate us from the automated battle¬ 
field.” And, of course, ICBM’s permit massive destruction 
on “targets” thousands of miles from the firing line. 

The Megadeath Syndrome 

Psychologists have observed that people possess an 
enormous capacity to become used to something un¬ 
pleasant extended over a period of time. For example, 
people can live next to a subway or railroad track and 
gradually become able to ignore the sound of rumbling 
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< Communists. It's all part of a plot and we all know it.” 
What psychological mechanism was the governor using? 
Why did he blame the Communists? 

4. Every year some 50,000 Americans are killed in 
automobile accidents, but we are generally more af¬ 
fected by a picture of a single fatal accident. How would 
you explain this? Can you think of other situations in 
which we tend to ignore the statistics of suffering or 
death? 
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simply led into it by the rulers of the country. One of 
(lie defense arguments used at the Nuremberg trials, for 
example, was that the defendants were only acting under 
orders—they had no responsibility for the acts they com¬ 
mitted. Similarly, American involvement in Southeast 
Asia has raised questions about whether or not the 
decisions being made are subject to the traditional 
checks of our democratic system. But if an individual 
feels that war, or a particular war, is wrong or unjust, 
does he have to obey those leaders who order him to 
participate? 

There are other questions involved in how wars are 
decided upon and how and why they are supported by 
the populace. Do the leaders of a country respond to the 
will of the people? Can any government, even a totali¬ 
tarian one, force its people into war without first per¬ 
suading them that the cause is just? On the other hand, 
in an age of push-button warfare, and in the complexity 
of an international crisis, is it possible for the leaders of 
a country to leave the decision-making up to the people, 
or even the people's elected representatives? 

Social scientists, statesmen, journalists, and “ordinary” 
citizens have debated these questions for years. There 
are sound arguments on both sides of each question and 
probably no clear answer to any of them. The classroom 
ideas outlined here are not designed to provide those 
answers, but rather to help the student clarify his own 
thinking. 


The Role of Decision-Makers: 

A Case Study 

A good percentage of our young people are convinced 
that our country is run by the “Establishment,” an amor- 
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his military advisors? What misgivings did he express 
about this advice? 

6 . What factors prevented the President from leaving 
(he decisions up to Congress or the people? 

7. How were international organizations (U.N., O.A.S.) 
involved? Could they have played a larger role in the 
crisis? Why or why not? 

For classroom use, an excellent multi-media package, 
titled Confrontation: The Cuban Missile Crisis, has been 
produced by School Marketing, Inc. (1414 Sixth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10019). The unit includes readings from 
Soviet and Cuban sources as well as American, a sound- 
filmstrip and a simulation-game. The total effect of the 
package is to give the students a feeling of actually be¬ 
ing involved in the crisis situation, creating a sort of 
gut-level awareness of the pressures involved. 

Additional readings should include the following; 
Robert Kennedy’s Thirteen Days (Mentor, 1968, 224 
pages, $.95), which provides personal insights into the 
crisis; The Missile Crisis (Lippincott, 1966) by Elie 
Abel, a dramatic and well written account; and Theodore 
Sorensons Decision-Making in the White House (Co¬ 
lumbia University Press, 1963, 94 pages, $1.25), a book 
that covers some of the broader aspects of the decision¬ 
making process in addition to this particular event, and 
is particularly useful for examining the role of public 
opinion. The legal questions involved are explored in 
Quincey Wright’s “International Law; The Cuba Quar¬ 
antine of 1962,” in Power and Order: Six Cases in World 
Politics (Harcourt, Brace & World, $3.75), edited by 
John G. Stoessinger and Alan F. Westin. 

In a sense, the Cuban missile incident is atypical of 
international crises because both sides operated with 
constraint and reason. The teacher may want to raise 
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some questions about how a future crisis might be dif 
ferent: 

\ Mi § ht a future crisis men less willing to act in 
such a sober fashion? Can you think of examples in his- 
toiy (e.g., Munich) where one side did not correctly 
perceive the intentions of the other; or where constraint 
seemed to give way to panic? 

2. Will there always be time for reason to prevail? 
Can you construct a hypothetical incident in which time 
would force a decision-maker to act too hastily? 

3. In future crises, will each side be willing to back 

down? Will one side or both be willing to allow the other 
to save face ? 

4. Is the international system as now constituted the 
best way to keep a lasting peace? Why or why not? 

An interesting and useful essay or research project 
could be based on the following quotations from an 
article by Emile Benoit: 

Few truly comprehend that we are now in the 
strange position of being militarily dependent upon 
our opponents. In effect, what has occurred fs a 

Zi:t ange . ° h0Sta Z es ’ leavi "g the population of 
the worlds major cities subject to sudden slaughter by 

hosTde governments. This is interdependence on a new 
plane of intensity: to an unbelievable and gruesome 
degree we now depend on each others leaders to be 
rational, to be predictable, to be sane. 

2f^ d w e wT e ° n 3 Sma11 PIanet ” Columbia Jour - 
nal of World Business, Spring, 1966, p. 10. * 

The essay should be built around such questions as the 
following- Do you agree or disagree with Benoit’s as- 
sessment. To what extent do you think he exaggerates? 
Does the Cuban Missile Crisis support or deny his argu¬ 
ments. Explain your answers with specific examples 
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As we mentioned earlier, simulation games offer stu¬ 
dents at least the vicarious experience of being in the 
roles of decision-makers. Dangerous Parallel , for ex¬ 
ample, makes the players acutely aware of the dangers 
of misperception, of how difficult it is to determine what 
the other side intends to do, or how they might react 
to any decision you make. They also gain some experi¬ 
ence with the problems of time and of communicating 
with one’s own advisors as well as with representatives 
of the other “nations” involved. The “Decision-Maker’s 
Checksheet,” an integral part of the simulation, provides 
a conceptual framework to help the student consider 
such factors as whether or not his country has the re¬ 
sources to carry out a proposed decision, what the effect 
might be on public opinion, and whether or not the 
decision is a step toward peaceful resolution of the con¬ 
flict. 

An aspect of the decision-making process not directly 
dealt with in the above case study should certainly be 
the topic of a separate unit of study, namely, the ques¬ 
tion of where the decision-making power should lie in 
a democracy. 

For many years, Americans have been concerned about 
the problems of executive decision-making. In an age 
when split-second decisions are needed, involving com¬ 
plex questions of diplomacy and strategy, is it possible 
for anyone but the President to make the decisions that 
may involve the fate of the nation or of the entire world? 
On the other hand, is it safe or wise to invest such awe¬ 
some power and responsibility in one man? Does the 
nation have satisfactory checks over such situations as 
the war in Vietnam, or could executive (or military) de¬ 
cisions lead us into a much larger war contrary to our 
will or the national interests? 

While no one has been able to establish a perfect 
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Alan F. Westin (ed.), The Uses of Power: Seven Cases in 
American Politics (Harcourt, Brace & World, 375 pages. 


$4.25). 


The Role of the People: 
Nationalism and War 

Traditional courses in world or modern history nor¬ 
mally include some mention of the emergence of modern 
nationalism, associating it with the “age of revolution,” 
and giving some indication of its relationship with the 
changing nature of war (e.g., the popular armies of the 
French Revolution replacing the professional armies of 
the Middle Ages). Most texts also indicate that national¬ 
ism itself is frequently a contributing cause of interna¬ 
tional conflict and war. The Spanish-American War and 
World War I are frequently cited as cases in which a 
heightened sense of patriotism was an underlying, if not 
a direct, cause of the wars. 

Students, of course, readily grasp these analyses, and 
they well understand the quasi-religious nature of na¬ 
tional loyalty, such as is typified in this description by 
John Good: 


As a citizen of a nation-state, the individual associ¬ 
ates himself with other individuals in common loyalty 
and action, as he does in an organized religion. Like 
religion, nationalism is developed through symbols. 
The national flag replaces the Christian cross, and the 
national anthem becomes the foremost hymn of the 
new religion. The hundreds of thousands of Americans 
who visit Washington, D.C. are, in a way, making a 
pilgrimage to a national shrine. The heroes of a nation's 
history become the saints of this new religion. National¬ 
ism has also proved as intolerant of non-conformists as 
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very different—“for shade” or “to keep the dust down.” 
(.’onsidering the changing nature of the Cold War, it 
might be useful to try a variation by indicating that the 
road is in Cuba or China, rather than the Soviet Union, 
since stereotyped impressions of the two former countries 
tend to be more rigid. 

The New Dimensions book, Interpreting the Neios- 
paper in the Classroom: Foreign News and World Views 
contains a number of classroom exercises designed to 
illustrate how previous learning and experience influence 
our perceptions. One of these exercises, developed for 
The High School Curriculum Center in Government at 
Indiana University, is particularly useful in showing how 
national perspectives influence one’s view of reality, a 
somewhat more sophisticated version of the experiment 
mentioned above. Here is a description of the exercise as 
presented in the New Dimensions book: 

In the Indiana project, students are shown ten 35 
mm color slides of political symbols: the American flag, 
the Communist Chinese flag, the Statue of Liberty, the 
Presidential Seal, the Lenin Medal, a Nazi poster, a 
United States Marine monument, a Soviet political rally, 
President Nixon, and St. Basil’s Cathedral in Moscow. 
(Other symbols may, of course, be substituted for 
these.) As the slides are shown, the student records his 
response on a scale, using one for each slide, or ten 
scales in all. 


Very bad 

Bad 

1 Little or no 

Good 

Very good 

feeling 

feeling 

feeling 

feeling 

feeling 


After the slides have been shown and students have 
recorded their reactions, the teacher can build a fre¬ 
quency distribution scale. It is important, however, 
that this be done in such a way that students do not 
know how other individual members of the class have 
reacted. A typical scale might look like the following: 
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American flag 
Communist Chinese flag 
Statue of Liberty 
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Nazi poster 

U.S. Marine monument 
Soviet political rally 
President Nixon 
St. Basil’s Cathedral 
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10 


12 


10 


15 

8 


15 
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15 


10 


15 


18 


22 


15 
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tures in their heads” to which they respond. They differ 
among themselves in their pictures, and the group’s 
pictures may be very different from those of students 
their own age in another nation. 

William H. Nesbitt, Interpreting the Newspaper in the 
Classroom: Foreign News and World Views (Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 1971). 

Other mechanisms of perception that influence how 
one views other nations and cultures are described in 
Jerome Frank’s Sanity and Survival. It would be worth¬ 
while to have one or more students read Chapter Seven, 
“The Image of the Enemy,” and report to the rest of the 
class some of the things psychologists are learning about 
this subject. The description of some recent experiments 
in such areas as fear of the unknown will be especially 
intriguing. One experiment described by Frank, for ex¬ 
ample, involved an attempt to increase anxiety by 
putting the subjects through a “stress interview.” Prepara¬ 
tion for the experiment required putting the subjects in 
a laboratory and attaching electrodes to their arms and 
legs to measure the physiological response. The experi¬ 
menters were surprised to discover that the students 
showed more anxiety about the preparations than the 
stress interview, because “they were apparently fright¬ 
ened by the strange room full of equipment and by un¬ 
certainty as to what was going to happen to them.” 
Similarly, Frank concludes, “it has been suggested that 
mutual anxiety at the international level is greatest when 
each country knows enough about the other to recognize 
that it has the power to inflict harm, but does not know 
enough to be sure of its intent or of how much power it 
actually has.” 

Another way of treating this subject, and at the same 
time of counterbalancing the ethnocentric approach of 
most social studies texts, would be to have the students 
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compare accounts in any standard American history text, 
with selections about the same events in As Others See 
Us: International Views of American History. This book 
covers some of the major events in American history as 
described in high school texts of other countries, both 
nations that are friendly with the United States and some 
that are not. 

Some of the accounts will show a sharply different in¬ 
terpretation of an event than the students will find in the 
American text, because the national and ideological view¬ 
points are so different. A selection from an East German 
textbook, for example, opens with this paragraph on the 
subject of U.S. relations with Cuba: 

After the United States imperialists had been unable 
to prevent victory of the people's revolution in Cuba 
in 1959—1962, and when the landing of Cuban counter¬ 
revolutionaries met with bloody failure in April, 1961, 
the anti-Communist hysteria in the United States rose 
to the point of preparation for an attack against social¬ 
ist Cuba. Piratical attacks along the Cuban coast in¬ 
creased; subversives were parachuted from airplanes; 
Havana was shelled by artillery. The reactionary circles 
in the United States attempted to justify their planned 
aggression with the ridiculous assertion that Cuba 
threatened the security of the United States. 

As Others See Us: International Views of American 
History (Houghton Mifflin, 1969), p. 171. 

In some cases, the nationalistic or ideological shading 
will be considerably more subtle, such as this excerpt 
from a selection in a Finnish textbook, dealing with the 
Vietnam war: 

The United States began to give technical aid to 
South Vietnam, but when it began to lose in battle in 
spite of everything, the United States itself entered the 
struggle. In 1965 large numbers of American troops 
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support and, on the other side of the coin, how much 
nifluenee the people may have over specific decisions 
made by Congress or the President. As illustrations of 
the former, the teacher could analyze some of the per 
suasive methods used by Franklin Roosevelt, or President 
Nixons Vietnam speech of November 3, 1969. The 2- 
ents will sec how presidents can rally the support of 

tc'rr of crisii „ by «***•» ** 
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how decisive that influence can be. Students should have 
some acquaintance with the arguments on both sides. If 
an historical case study is preferred, perhaps the classic 
example used by social scientists is the role played by 
pressure groups and newspapers in stirring up public 
feeling against the Spanish prior to the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, creating popular pressure on President McKin¬ 
ley that, some argue, made it difficult for him to avoid 
going to war. The Splendid Little War (Little Brown, 
1958, $12.50) by Frank Freidel, has some excellent ma¬ 
terial on this subject. 


War and Personal Values 

This generation of high school students has grown up 
with the seemingly endless debate over U.S. involvement 
in South Vietnam. The questions involved are rather 
symbolic of the ambiguity young people must learn to 
live with in the closing decades of this century. World 
War II, the Korean War, and the confrontations of the 
Cold War didn't present such a cloudy picture; we could 
still visualize international conflicts as being between 
“the good guys” and “the bad guys,” and few people 
questioned the morality of their government's policies. 

The debate over Vietnam, of course, has been quite 
different and has raised serious questions about whether 
or not our government is doing what is right. Even before 
they reach draft age, young people have wrestled with 
this issue, and with the draft and actual participation in 
the conflict so close to many of them, it's little wonder 
that they're concerned. If school curriculums are to be 
relevant, this is clearly one of the topics we must help 
students deal with as intelligently as possible. 
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Some good classroom material on the moral issues of 
war has been developed by the Harvard Social Studies 
Project, and published in a 63-page booklet titled The 
Limits of War; National Policy and World Conscience. 
Brief historical background is offered on the evolution 
of the methods of war and on man’s efforts to place 
certain limits on war. The major portion of the text deals 
with the Nuremberg Trials and the decision to use the 
atomic bomb in 1945. Following the pattern used in the 
other booklets in the Project’s series, the principles estab¬ 
lished by the readings are then applied to other cases, 
fn connection with the Nuremberg Trials, for example, 
the students read three short “analogous cases”: one, on 
the handling of the resettlement of the Creek Indians by 
the United States Government in the 1830’s; the second, 
describing the case of Captain Howard Levy, a U.S. 
Army medical officer who refused to train medical aid- 
men for the Green Berets; and the third, presenting a 
fictionalized account of a free-speech controversy based 
on an incident at the University of California at Berkeley. 

Specific questions help the students see how complex 
the issues are, as in this sample from the accompanying 
teacher’s guide: 


When students use the word ‘people” in discussions 
of international violence, they sometimes mean Ameri¬ 
cans; they sometimes mean all mankind. It is useful to 
make this ambiguity explicit. For example, a student 
might decide that the atomic bomb should have been 
dropped on Japan because doing so “saved lives.” But 
whose lives were saved: American? Japanese? Both? 
Suppose that the bombs saved some American lives at 
the expense of many Japanese lives? Does it really 
make a difference that the Japanese are racially dif¬ 
ferent? Would it have been more difficult to drop the 
atomic bomb on Rome? Would students feel differently 
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about the bombing of Nagasaki after learning that it 
had a large Catholic population? 

A teacher's guide to The Limits of War; National 
Policy and World Conscience (Harvard Social Studies 
Project, 63 pages). 

The concluding section of the booklet presents a hypo- 
thetical war situation in the future, developing out of a 
crisis in Brazil in the year 1981. 

Other materials dealing with the issue of war and 
individual conscience have been suggested in a special 
issue of Intercom titled Conscience and War: The Moral 
Dilemma (vol. 11, November/December, 1969, Center 
For War/Peace Studies, 218 East 18th Street, New York, 
N.Y., 10003, $1.50). The booklet covers such topics as 
“Historical Notes on Conscience and Conscription in 
America” and “Types of Responses to War and the 
Draft.” It could profitably be read by the class as well 
as the teacher. There is also a good bibliography of 
books, articles, and films, including a section on “Justi¬ 
fications of War and Violence.” 
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In organizing a conceptual framework for the study of 
toat peace concepts , the materials presented so far have con 

Zhtirz and the in this s 2d 

with some of the ways in which the international system 
creates an environment in which war is not only possible 
but some would say, inevitable. Our objectives should be to 
create some understanding of the modern international sys 

within it thatT * * ChangiUg ’ and the eh ™"ts 

Z l J cond ^we to violence as well as those that 

may be steps toward peace and stability. 


I 


Understanding the 
I nternational System 


An adequate understanding of the international 
system is not something that can be achieved within the 
confines of a single course, or even within the span of 
the individual’s school years. Major curriculum reforms, 
including courses other than the social studies, are needed 
to help our young people understand how the system 
functions, how the different parts of it are interrelated, 
and how it affects their daily lives. The need for sweep¬ 
ing changes in our concept of, and approaches to, inter¬ 
national education is the subject of the New Dimensions 
book, International Education for Spaceship Earth 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1968, 1970, 128 pages). 

For our purposes here, it will be sufficient to concen- 
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ti ate on three concepts that seem particularly important 
for an understanding of war/peace issues: 

1. the growing interrelatedness of man, including the 
development of something that might be called “global 
society”; 

2. the persistence of the nation-state system as the 
basic political fact of the world system; 

3. changes that have occurred, or are occurring, in the 
international system that have a direct bearing on war/ 
peace questions. 

In other words, students should see that there is in¬ 
creased contact and communication among the peoples 
of the world, because of and as a result of a growing 
body of rules, laws, and customs to regulate this growing 
interrelatedness. At the same time, the nation-state sys¬ 
tem represents something of a counter-trend, isolating 
people into separate and frequently conflicting groups. 
The combination of the forces of nationalism and inter¬ 
nationalism creates constant changes and stresses within 
the international system—changes that are of vital im- 
portance to issues of war and peace. 

To understand the full implications of man’s growing 
interrelatedness, we should try to develop an under¬ 
standing of the “systemness” of the emerging global 
society. The teacher will have little difficulty putting 
across the idea of a system as any set of interrelated parts. 
A simple and obvious example is the heating system of 
a house, with its interconnected elements, furnace, fuel 
supply, pipes, thermostat, etc. If there is a breakdown in 
one part of the system, it will affect the other parts of 
the system. 

The students will easily make the transition from this 

simple illustration to other, more complicated systems_ 

systems that they are familiar with, but probably haven’t 
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thought of as being a set of interrelated parts. Ask them 
to point out ways in which a family functions as a sys¬ 
tem, and from there go on to other examples in the local 
community to give them the idea that we live in a com¬ 
plex network of systems—social, political, transportation, 
communications, etc. 

On a global level, students should see that mans 
growing interrelatedness involves more than simply the 
interaction among political units. To give them some idea 
of the many levels involved in this global society, the 
teacher might read to the class the following excerpt 
from an editorial in The Saturday Review : 

A new musical comedy erupts into success on Broad¬ 
way and within a matter of weeks its tunes are heard 
all the way from London to Johannesburg, as though 
they had pre-existed and were waiting only for a signal 
from the United States to spring to life. Or a new movie 
about the Russia of a half-century ago will be made 
from a book and all over the world the theme song 
from Doctor Zhivago will be a request favorite of or¬ 
chestras in far-off places, from Edmonton to Warsaw. 

Few things are more startling to Americans abroad 
than to see youngsters affect the same unconventionali¬ 
ties of dress and manner, whether in Stockholm, Singa¬ 
pore or Sydney. The young girls with their flashing 
thighs on Carnaby Street in London or on the ginza 
in Tokyo; the young rakes with their long hair and 
turtleneck sweaters (with or without beads) in Green¬ 
wich Village or the Left Bank or Amsterdam or Hong 
Kong—all seem to have been fashioned by the same 
stylists of alienation and assertion. 

Or a fashion designer in Paris will decide to use 
spikes instead of heels on women's shoes, and women 
across the world will wobble with the same precarious 
gait. Then, almost as suddenly, the designer will decide 
to bring women back to earth again, flattening the 
heels and producing square or wide toes that only a 
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few years earlier would have been regarded as ac¬ 
ceptable only for heavy work in the fields—and once 
again the world’s women will conform. 

The same sort of interrelatedness operates in the area 
of international conflict. An event in one part of the globe 
can have almost instantaneous ramifications elsewhere. 
The point is well illustrated in the following: 

Civil disturbances in the Congo and in South Viet¬ 
nam have their repercussions in New York, Moscow 
and Peking; crop failure in India calls forth a response 
from the American midwest; nuclear explosive power 
unites men around the world in the fear of holocaust 
and the dread of environmental contamination; physi¬ 
cal changes on the surfaces of the sun affect man’s 
ability to communicate with his fellow men; complex 
sensors located in artificial earth satellites reveal 
guarded secrets concerning the capabilities of another 
group; a desert war east of Suez threatens to bring the 
industrial machinery of Europe to a grinding halt; new 
ideological notes struck on the taut strings of Balkan 
societies set up entirely new patterns of harmony and 
disharmony in world affairs. 

Raymond E. Platig, International Relations Research 
(Carnegie Endowment, 1966), p. 2. 

A good exercise to bring home to the students the in¬ 
terrelatedness of the system is to have them list, from 
reading a good daily newspaper or a weekly news maga¬ 
zine, the events occurring in various parts of the globe 
that set off reverberations elsewhere. A more elaborate 
approach is to have them code these events, place the 
codes on a world map, and then draw lines to the other 
parts of the planet where some reaction occurred. Usu¬ 
ally, the events will be fairly easy to trace—an anti-war 
demonstration in Washington causes reactions in Hanoi, 
Saigon, Peking, Moscow and perhaps a few other political 
capitals. If you asked them, however, to locate the areas 
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alleeted by a change of price or policy by some large 
multinational corporation—say, Standard Oil or IBM— 
lliey would find that an impossible cobweb of lines 
would be needed. (Some international airlines will sup¬ 
ply maps of their air routes, significant in themselves, and 
11 u se maps would be particularly useful when national 
boundaries aren’t shown.) 

As contacts across national boundaries have increased, 
so has the body of rules by which nations and groups 
operate within the international system. This cooperative 
side of history has been much neglected in social studies 
textbooks, perhaps because—as in news broadcasts—the 
dramatic and violent are more interesting. 

A brief survey of the development of international law, 
and the growing areas of cooperation in such areas as 
economics and technology is important for the students 
to see that nation-states (or their governments) are not 
the only actors on the world stage, and even within the 
nation-state system there are important instances of co¬ 
operation. To fill this gap, individual students could be 
assigned short readings in Peace Is Possible: A Reader 
on World Order (Grossman, 1967, 350 pages, $2.00) 
edited by Elizabeth J. Hollins. Reports to the rest of the 
class would create at least some feeling for the important 
developments that have been taking place and what 
possibilities they might offer for the future. 

But, as we mentioned earlier, students should also see 
that there is something of a counter-trend, a splintering 
of the world into separate groups that limits the extent 
of world integration. An objective and balanced picture 
of these opposing forces is presented by Lincoln Bloom¬ 
field. Here is a brief excerpt from Bloomfield’s analysis: 

Clearly, some of the trends ... do argue for more 
integration. All the technically based trends toward 
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more bigness, for example, call for larger-than-national 
units. Some require the creation of customs unions and 
common markets, as in Western Europe and Central 
America today. Others involve the transfer of limited 
political authority to a central power, whether the UN 
or some other institution, as a practical means of 
tackling such worldwide problems as deteriorating eco¬ 
logical conditions, or the need for rules regulating the 
use of outer space and the seabed. Finally, develop¬ 
ments in modern weaponry urgently call for arms limi¬ 
tation and reduction, although national sensitivity and 
mistrust make supranational control least promising in 
this area, however desirable in theory. 

But some of the trends cited also argue for less 
integration, and even disintegration, accompanied by 
greater tribal exclusiveness, clannishness, nationalism 
and xenophobia. . . . No doubt narrow nationalism is 
the unmistakable enemy of a greater sense of world 
community. But nationalism can also be a creative 
force. In Eastern Europe nationalism is likely to ex¬ 
press itself not so much in exclusivism as in filling a 
vacuum left by the failure of communism as an ideology. 

Lincoln Bloomfield, The U.N. and World Order (For¬ 
eign Policy Association, Headline Series, No. 197, 1969, 
62 pages, $1.00), pp. 30-31. 

In addition to nationalism and internationalism, the 
class should also be aware of other significant trends and 
forces that shape the international system. Most Ameri¬ 
can and world history texts present coverage of some of 
the significant patterns that have occurred over the 
course of this century: the shifting balance of power; 
the changing nature of national power, with the Soviet 
Union and the United States emerging as the super¬ 
powers; the division of the world into Cold War blocs, 
and the resulting confrontations; the efforts to achieve 
security through military strength and alliances; the 
s truggle for independence and nationhood on the part 
of the peoples of the Third World. Background knowl- 
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of all these developments should be included in 
,i 11 y course covering war and war prevention. 

Another development that may have significant bearing 
on the subject of war/peace is the widening gap between 
rich nations and the poor nations—a gap that many 
observers feel raises more serious threats to world peace 
, 0,1 stability than does the division of the globe into 
(Communist and non-Communist camps. The pressures o 
population increase and the “revolution of rising ex¬ 
pectations” are threats to the industrialized nations as 
well But the developing countries also face othei pres¬ 
sures that lead to instability and unrest; for many, the 
desperate struggle for modernization requires the break¬ 
down of traditional social structures, value systems, vil¬ 
lage life, and so on. For others, like Kenya or Nigeria, 
the attempt to create a nation in more than name on y 
sets up frequently violent conflicts involving tribalism, 
localism, or racial issues. 

Since few texts relate this growing dichotomy to the 
possibilities of large-scale violence or war, some addi¬ 
tional readings are suggested. Selections from the works 
of economists like Barbara Ward, Gunnar My* dal, anc 
Kenneth Boulding are available in paperback form, an 
all three present their arguments in highly readable prose, 
offering insights that the students will find stimulating 
and thought-provoking. Frantz Fanon’s The Wretche 
of the Earth will make vividly clear how the world looks 
to radical elements in the developing nations, as would 
the testimony of guerrilla fighter Regis Debray (available 
in a reprint titled “Revolution: Violent and Nonviolent, 
Liberation Magazine, February 1968, 28 pages, $.35). 

A good collection of essays on the subject of the rich/ 
poor gap is Man Against Poverty: World War III, which 
stresses the threat the gap poses to world peace and sta¬ 
bility. The book includes selections by Senator J. William 
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Fulbright, Michael Harrington, Oscar Lewis, Robert L. 
Heilbroner, and Barbara Ward. The following excerpt 
indicates how serious the problem looks to one contribu¬ 
tor and how it is related to the danger of war: 

Today the issue is above all one of keeping faith. 
Better shares and progressive taxation helped to raise 
up the poor and create the modern market inside do¬ 
mestic society. We have to believe that similar policies, 
conducted as steadily, will have the same economic 
effect on the world at large—and will in addition pro¬ 
foundly influence political attitudes by ending the pic¬ 
ture of wealthy white colonialists exploiting the “help¬ 
less” peoples of the developing world. Such a change 
is not a matter of policy or machinery. These are largely 
available. The World Bank, the International Develop¬ 
ment Authority, the International Monetary Fund, the 
United Nations Special Fund—all these organizations 
contain enough skilled and experienced men to run the 
economic organs of a world authority. The sums in¬ 
volved are relatively puny—some $12 billion a year, 
compared with the $120 billion the developed world. 
Capitalist and Communist together, spend on a system 
of armed security which threatens them both with ex¬ 
tinction. As the only means available to counter the 
grievances which lead to war, it looks positively cheap. 

Man Against Poverty: World War III (Vintage Books, 
1968, 456 pages, $2.45), pp. 434—435; reprinted from 
Barbara Ward’s Nationalism and Ideology. 

The class should also examine the idea that the drive 
for national independence and modernization in the 
Third World nations has changed the nature of power in 
the modern world. Although there is no agreement on 
this, some observers feel that the enormous military 
power of even the United States is ineffective in the sort 
of ferment and unrest that exists in various parts of the 
developing world. The war in Vietnam is offered as the 
prime example of the inability of the superpowers to 
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Impose their will on other nations through military 
.iM-nglli. A reading of portions of The Crists of Confi- 
,|,y Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. will illustrate how 
persuasive this argument is. Here is a brief portion of 
Selili'singer’s thesis: 

The pathos of the present situation is that, just as 
America cannot unilaterally impose its will in South¬ 
east Asia and Russia cannot unilaterally impose its 
will on the Middle East, so America and Russia to¬ 
gether, even if they agreed on every detail of policy 
and worked together to put a common policy over, 
can no longer settle affairs in Southeast Asia and the 
Middle East. The events in the rest of the world have 
developed a life of their own—a future as well as a 
past of their own—and they are passing beyond the 
reach even of joint American-Russian dictation. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Crisis of Confidence 
(Bantam, 1969, 237 pages, $1.25), pp. 140-141. 

Because of the instability and unrest of much of the 
world, plus the steady development of increasingly de¬ 
structive weapons that seem to be the only way the 
superpowers could exert their superior strength, many 
people have come to question whether the present nation¬ 
state system is capable of preventing war or of providing 
security. Many would agree with Kenneth Waltz in his 
statement that “With many sovereign states, with no 
system of enforceable law among them, with each state 
judging its grievances and ambitions according to the 
dictates of its own reason or desire—conflict, sometimes 
leading to war, is bound to occur.” Kenneth Bouldmg put 
this pessimism in even stronger terms: “I believe the 
present international system to be one which has a signif¬ 
icant probability built into it of irretrievable disaster for 
the human race.” The following chapters will suggest 
some ways of studying some of the factors that make 
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large-scale violence possible in the present international 
system. 
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The Military System 
and Arms 


In an attempt to achieve security in a chaotic 
international system, the nations of the world have placed 
their major reliance on strong military structures. Al¬ 
though the students probably have at least vague notions 
that an arms race exists, it will be helpful if they look 
at the dimensions of this contest in some detail, par¬ 
ticularly in order to understand how it affects efforts to 
cope with other aspects of our high-risk environment. 
They should also become aware of the rationale for a 
powerful military structure, as well as how the very exist¬ 
ence of such structures tends to increase tensions be- 
tween nations. 

Perhaps the best way to understand the nature and 
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extent of the world’s military systems is to have the class 
analyze the pertinent data. They should be able to an¬ 
swer the following questions: 

1. What is the size of each of the military establish¬ 
ments in terms of men under arms? Is the size increasing 
or decreasing? by how much? 

2. What is the annual cost of defense for the major 
countries of the world? Is this increasing or decreasing? 
by how much? 

3. In the developed countries, what percentage of per 
capita spending is used for the military budget? in the 
underdeveloped countries? 

4. How do world military expenditures compare to 
appropriations for education, public health, foreign eco¬ 
nomic aid? 

5. What are the estimated nuclear capabilities of the 
United States and the U.S.S.R.? 

Of course, the very search for such data can be a use¬ 
ful exercise. If class time is limited, however, the teacher 
can make use of the following tables for most of the 
figures needed. These figures can be reproduced and 
given to the students, or simply copied on the chalk 
board. 

The class should also explore some of the current liter¬ 
ature concerning chemical and biological warfare (CBW), 
and the continuing debate over the development and 
deployment of ABM’s. The teacher should make it clear 
that the creation of new weapons and defense systems is 
a self-perpetuating process. If the “balance of terror” is 
to be maintained, neither side dares to allow the other to 
gain an advantage—a “first-strike capability.” The ever- 
increasing sophistication of weaponry has led many peo¬ 
ple, including some members of Congress, to wonder if 
the question of defense is not becoming largely an aca- 
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lemic exercise. The arsenal of germs, for example, in- 
•ludes such items as botulism toxin, one ounce of which 
•oulcl kill 60 million people, and pneumonic plague, 


Table 1: World’s Largest Regular Armed Forces, 
and Changes from 1966-68 


COUNTRY 

1966 size 

1968 size 

CHANGE 

United States 

3,094,000 

3,500,000 

+406,000 

Soviet Union 

3,165,000 

3,220,000 

+ 

55,0UU 

China 

2,486,000 

2,761,000 

+275,00U 

India 

879,000 

1,033,000 

+ 154,000 

Turkey 

France 

450,000 

514,000 

+ 

64,000 

523,000 

505,000 

— 

18,000 

West Germany 

440,000 

456,000 

+ 

16,000 

Britain 

438,000 

427,000 

— 

11,000 

Italy 

Indonesia 

376,000 

365,000 

— 

11,000 

352,000 

340,000 

—* 

12,000 

Pakistan 

278,000 

324,000 

+ 

46,000 


Institute for Strategic Studies, London, “The Military 
Balance, 1968-69. 


Note: These figures do not include reserves (of which 
China alone may possess more than 200 million), or par - 
military and guerilla forces. Further exploration of these 
data can be found in Murray Thompson s Militarism 1969: 
A Survey of World Trench (Peace Research Reviews Peace 
R P «e a reh Institute. Oakville, Ontario, Canada, No. 5, Oct., 


against which there is no known vaccine. And, while 
there is considerable debate over the potential effect¬ 
iveness of ABM’s, most experts agree that a nuclear 
battle between Russia and the U.S. would result in the 
death of somewhere between 50 and 100 million peop e 
in each country. 

In the past decade, the rising level of armaments and 
armed forces, with their supporting industries, scientists, 
and technicians, have given rise to concern about the 
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spread of militarism. Those who see grave danger in the 
very existence of such a system, frequently quote Presi 
dent Eisenhower's warning, given in a speech near tlu* 


Table 2: National Military Expenditures 


United 

1967 

1968 

CHANGE 

States 

73.0 billion 

79.6 billion 

+6.6 billion 

U.S.S.R. 

Mainland 

44.0 “ 

50.0 “ 

+6.0 “ 

China 

6.9 “ 

7.0 “ 

+ .1 “ 

Britain 

5.3 “ 

5.5 “ 

+ .2 “ 

France 

West 

5.5 “ 

6.1 “ 

+ .6 “ 

Germany 

5.3 “ 

5.1 “ 

- .2 “ 

Italy 

1.89 “ 

1.94 “ 

+ .05 “ 

Canada 

1.56 “ 

1.59 “ 

+ .03 “ 

India 

1.37 “ 

1.45 “ 

+ .08 “ 

Japan 

1.07 “ 

1.17 “ 

+ .10 “ 

Poland 

1.66 “ 

1.83 “ 

+ .17 “ 

Sweden 

Czechoslo¬ 

.97 “ 

1.01 “ 

+ .04 “ 

vakia 

1.45 “ 

1.54 “ 

+ .09 “ 

Australia 

1.28 “ 

1.37 “ 

+ .09 “ 

Spain 

520 million 

540 million 

+ .02 “ 


Institute for Strategic Studies, London, “The Military 
Balance, 1968-69”; reprinted from Murray Thompson, 
Militarism 1969: A Survey of World Trends, p. 16. 


end of his term of office: “In the councils of government, 
we must guard against the acquisition of unwarranted 
influence, whether sought or unsought, by the military- 
industrial complex. The potential for this disastrous rise 
of misplaced power exists and will persist. . . .” 

Many people are convinced that some sort of military- 
industrial conspiracy exists and is bent on continuing 
and expanding the war system. Part of the dissent of 
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you.lL of course, is directly aimed at such « 

Although it would be difficult to prove or disprove this 
.. charge, it is important that young people try 


Table 3: World Military and Other Public Ex- 
penditures, 1967 


Billions of Current Dollars 


181 



Education Health Economic 
Aid 


200 - 
180- 
160 - 
140 - 
120 - 
100 - 
80 - 
60 - 
40 - 
20 - 
0 - 


U.s. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World 
Military Expenditures, 1969^ Superintendent of 


look at the matter as realistically and objectively a 
possible In addition to examining the evidence sug¬ 
gesting that the military-industrial complex exerts stron 
influence in our society, sought or unsought * e r s 
also learn something about the arguments that hold . 
our fears of this influence are largely unfounded 

There is certainly ample periodical literature lot ex¬ 
amining both the dangers of militarism and e case 
a stronl military. As an example of the arguments on one 
ide of the issue, the class might read an article in the 
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April 1969 issue of Atlantic Monthly, written by General 
David Shoup, former Commandant of the Marine Corps 
Shoup points out that over 23 million Americans are 
veterans of military service, and many of them support 
what he calls the “creeds and attitudes” of the armed 
forces: patriotism, duty and service to country, honor 
among fellow men, courage in the face of danger, loyalty 
to organization and leaders, self-sacrifice for comrades 
leadership, discipline and physical fitness.” Many of these 
veterans arc active in organizations that maintain power- 
nil lobbies in Washington. 

In the active military service, Shoup argues, officers 
are anxious to test their training in combat, to try new 
tactics and theories in action, and, in the course to 
receive promotions. In short, he concludes, “militarism 
in America is in full bloom.” 

George Thayer, in The War Business, presents the 
argument that not only is militarism in this country and 
in the world more widespread than we recognize, but the 
world actually exists in a state of almost permanent war 



Drawing by Joseph Mirachi. 
Copyright © 1966 Saturday Review, Inc. 
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Wr consider the multitude of armed clashes that have 
occurred since 1945 as “small” only because they seem 
.mall in comparison to nuclear war. Here is a sample of 
I Ik* evidence he presents: 

Bombing tonnage in the Korean War exceeded all 
the tonnage dropped by the Allies in the Pacific Thea¬ 
tre of World War II. In the “small” six-day Sinai War 
of 1967, more tanks were committed to battle than by 
the Germans, Italians, and Allies together at the crucial 
twelve-day battle of El Alamein in 1942. And from 
July 1965 to December 1967, more bomb tonnage 
was dropped on Vietnam than was dropped by the 
Allies on Europe during all of World War II. 

One knowledgeable source estimates that today there 
are some 750 million operable military rifles and pistols 
extant in the world. In other words, there is one small 
arm for every adult male on earth. To this inventory 
of conventional weapons, one must add hundreds of 
billions of rounds of ammunition and other explosives; 
tens of millions of machine guns, mortars and antitank 
weapons; millions of field artillery pieces and armored 
tanks; a hundred thousand fighter and bomber air¬ 
craft; and tens of thousands of missiles and offensive 
naval craft. In the twenty-four years of the “Atomic 
Age,” it has been these weapons that have done all 
the killing in the “small” wars we have experienced. 

George Thayer, The War Business (Simon and Schuster, 
1969, $6.95), pp. 18-19. 

One can carry this argument further by considering the 
possibility that these “small” wars are actually more 
divisive than an all-out war would be. Few of these 
brush-fire conflicts have produced a clear-cut victor; usu¬ 
ally some sort of stalemate is reached, a sort of armed 
truce, constantly threatened by festering resentment. In 
addition, these wars do not command the full support of 
a country's population, which frequently results in deep 
splits within the country. 
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On the other hand, some observers—as well as those 
involved in public affairs—feel that the threat posed by 
militarism is greatly exaggerated, or is, at worst, a 
necessary evil because powerful military establishments 
are the insurance we have against another total war. 
Students could read selections from C. P. Snow’s The 
State of Siege (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1969, 44 pages, 
$2.95) for an elaboration of this point of view. Snow 
states that “Great countries don’t usually commit mass 
suicide. The military understanding (between the Soviet 
Union and the United States) has been worked out. The 
balance of power has remained steady. I believe . . . 
that both countries will spend increasing sums on arma¬ 
ments. But the balance of power will still remain pretty 
steady. The risk of major war will be there, but it is 
small, and probably the least of our worries.” 

The class can also consider the rationale for a strong 
military establishment from the vantage point of the 
decision-makers. A good example of the reasoning was 
provided by President Nixon in his speech before the 
Air Force Academy in June, 1969. Recognizing that “it 
is open season on the armed forces,” a time when “mili¬ 
tary programs are ridiculed as needless if not deliberate 
waste,” the President argued that nevertheless the coun¬ 
try had no choice but to maintain a strong military 
posture: 

We must rule out unilateral disarmament. In the 
real world that simply will not work. If we pursue 
arms control as an end in itself, we will not achieve 
our end. The adversaries in the world today are not in 
conflict because they are armed. They are armed be¬ 
cause they are in conflict, and have not yet learned 
peaceful ways to resolve their conflicting national inter¬ 
ests. 

The aggressors of this world are not going to give 
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the United States a period of grace in which to put 
our domestic house in order—just as the crises within 
our society cannot be put on a back burner until we 
resolve the problem of Vietnam. 

Programs solving our domestic problems will be 
meaningless if we are not around to enjoy them. Nor 
can we conduct a successful policy of peace abroad if 
our society is at war with itself at home. 

There is no advancement for Americans at home in 
a retreat from the problems of the world. America has 
a vital national interest in world stability, and no other 
nation can uphold that interest foi us. 

We stand at a crossroad in our history. We shall re¬ 
affirm our aspiration to greatness or we shall choose 
instead to withdraw into ourselves. The choice will af¬ 
fect more than our foreign policy; it will determine the 
quality of our lives. 

In the same vein, it might be well to read to the class 
other portions of Eisenhower’s “military-industrial com¬ 
plex” speech, particularly the following passage: 

We face a hostile ideology—global in scope, atheistic 
in character, ruthless in puipose, and insidious in 
method. Unhappily the danger it poses promises to be 
of indefinite duration. ... A vital element in keeping 
the peace is our military establishment. Our arms must 
be migbty, ready for instant action, so that no potential 
aggressor may 'be tempted to risk his own destruc¬ 
tion. ... We can no longer risk emergency improvi¬ 
sation of national defense. We have been compelled to 
create a permanent armaments industry of vast propor- 
tions. 

To provide a framework for this analysis of the military 
system, as well as for some useful background informa¬ 
tion, the class could make use of Topic 6 in the Foreign 
Policy Association’s Great Decisions—1970. Here is a 
sample of the questions raised in the booklet: 
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What is the proper role of the nation’s defense es¬ 
tablishment in our government; in American society 
and in international relations? Has the military machine 
grown so large that it threatens to undermine our funda¬ 
mental concept of civilian control? Are basic American 
values and attitudes in some way threatened? . . . 

How much influence—and what kind—does the mili¬ 
tary-industrial complex wield today in Washington? 
Are there adequate checks on its power and influence? 
Are we benefiting as much as we can from the profes¬ 
sional military advice available to the nation? Or is this 
kind of advice already too preponderant in the councils 
of state? 

Foreign Policy Association, Great Decisions—1970 
(Allyn & Bacon, 1970), Topic No. 6 “U.S. Defense 
Policy: The Pentagon and Its Critics—What Policy 
Should Prevail,” pp. 65, 68. 
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Is War Useful? 


It is sometimes argued that war has been and is too 
useful to nations for it to be dispensed with. The United 
States was conceived in war, further integrated through 
a civil war and two World Wars, and the war system 
today provides jobs and a convenient enemy to rally 
against. If we found a way to stop armed conflict, the 
argument goes, our economy would be in a state of col¬ 
lapse. While this reasoning may seem absurd when 
speaking of nuclear war, it certainly must be reckoned 
with in connection with the brush-fire or "safe” wars as 
well as the arms race itself. 
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Pro 

A useful vehicle for studying the arguments in favor 
ol the war system is provided by The Report From 
Iron Mountain on the Possibility and Desirability of 
Peace, with an introduction by Leonard Lewin (Dial 
Press, 1967, 109 pages, $5.00). This book has already 
lound its way into many social studies classiooms. 
Written in the jargon of the social sciences, the Report is 
offered as a serious American think-tank paper. Actually 
it is a cleverly disguised satire that examines, tongue-in- 
cheek, two questions: "What can be expected if peace 
comes?” and “What should we (the U.S.) be prepared 
to do about it?” Although most people recognize the 
satire, the tone is subtle enough that just about every¬ 
one who writes about it feels he must explain why he 
thinks the Report is a hoax. The arguments presented are 
close enough to the way our society seems to operate that 
they cannot simply be discarded. The basic premise is 
stated in the foreword, where the anonymous author(s) 
writes that “lasting peace, while not theoretically impossi¬ 
ble, is probably unattainable; even if it could be achieved 
it would almost certainly not be in the best interests of a 
stable society to achieve it.” 

Rather than have students read the entire book, it 
would be sufficient for some of them to read sections of 
it and report the arguments developed to the rest of the 
class. Here is a brief summary of some of the major 
functions of war as presented in the Report (page num¬ 
bers in parentheses refer to pages of the Report ): 

1. Economic. War-preparation or defense is a de¬ 
pendable system for stabilizing and controlling national 
economies” (p. 80). More easily than in other parts of 
the economy, money can be pumped into or withdrawn 
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from the military to prevent dangerous swings in the 
economy. In the same way, employment levels can be 
changed. War-preparation, in fact, is the great “stimula¬ 
tor of the national metabolism.” 

2. Political. “The permanent possibility of war is the 
foundation for stable government; it supplies the basis 
or general acceptance of political authority. It has 
enabled scientists to maintain necessary class distinc¬ 
tions, and it has ensured the subordination of the citizen 
to the state, by virtue of the residual powers inherent in 
the concept of nationhood. No modern political ruling 
group has successfully controlled its constituency after 
ai mg to sustain the continuing credibility of an external 
threat of war” (p. 81). 

3. Social. The military serves to control dangerous 
youth through conscription. It is the basis of loyalty 
Allegiance requires a cause; a cause requires an enemy” 
(p. 44). And an enemy requires a war system. 



lou know, the tear room’s no fun when there’s no war.” 

Drawing by Dana Fradon. 
Copyright © 1970 by Dana Fradon. 
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4. Cultural and Scientific. The Report points out that 
much of the great art, music, and literature has been in¬ 
spired by war, and what is not may usually be described 
as “sterile,” “decadent ” etc. War has contributed enor¬ 
mously to the scientific and technological development 
of nations. “Beginning with the development of iron and 
steel, and proceeding through the discoveries of the laws 
of motion and thermodynamics to the age of atomic 
particles, the synthetic polymer, and the space capsule, 
all important scientific advances have been at least in¬ 
directly attributable to war.” 

5. Ecological. War has functioned to keep population 
in ecological balance. But, the Report points out, war is 
not eugenically selective; that is, the superior die as well 
as the inferior. However, the author(s) hints that the 
way warfare is developing in the nuclear age, with the 
killing of masses indiscriminately, “the victims become 
more genetically representative of their societies” (p. 73). 

After examining the functions of the war system, the 
Report then attempts to find possible substitutes, but 
concludes that “no program or combination of programs 
. . . has remotely approached meeting the comprehen¬ 
sive functional requirements of a world without war” 
(p. 87). 

Discussion questions should follow the presentation of 
the major points of the Report : 

1. Which of the arguments presented strikes you as 
most persuasive? least persuasive? Explain. 

2. What governments or rulers have you studied who 
might agree with the theories of the ReportP 

3. Can you give examples of cases where war or war- 
preparation has divided societies rather than providing 
leaders with a means of maintaining control? 

4. Why do you suppose the Report is filled with such 
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language as the synthetic polymer” and “comprehensive 
functional requirements”? 

5. How would you refute the major arguments pre¬ 
sented in the Report? 

6. Do you believe that war does serve any useful func¬ 
tions? Explain. Is there any way one could consider nu¬ 
clear war functional? 


Con 

To provide more detailed analysis of arguments counter 
to those in the Report, the class could use a portion of 
Peace and the War Industry (Aldine, Trans-action Books, 
1970, 159 pages, $2.45), which contains a symposium by 
eight scholars who present brief reactions to the book. 
For the teacher s use, here is a brief summary of argu¬ 
ments in refutation of the Report : 

1. Economic. War preparation is not necessary for 
“stabilizing and controlling national economies.” In 1965, 
a blue-iibbon U.S. Committee on the Economic Impact 
of Defense and Disarmament concluded that “even gen¬ 
eral and complete disarmament would pose no insuper¬ 
able problems; indeed it would mainly afford opportuni¬ 
ties for a better life for our citizens.” Money can be 
pumped into and taken out of the economy through such 
institutions as the Federal Reserve System, education, 
public works, and a host of other programs. And, of 
course, war-preparation siphons off funds and resources 
from important domestic programs. The class could de¬ 
velop an interesting hypothetical national budget using 
the funds that would come from, say, a 50 percent de¬ 
crease in annual defense spending. 

2. Political. While wars have usually been a time of 
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heightened patriotism in this country, the teacher can 
point out that through most of our history the threat of 
.m external enemy was not a major factor in creating 
loyalty; the same is true of Switzerland and a number 
of other countries. Far from serving as a means of harden¬ 
ing class lines, it can be argued that war is frequently a 
great leveller of class and ethnic distinctions. Although 
loyalty plays a part in war, it is a product of the total 
political socialization process, of which war is only a 
part. 

3. Social. Military service may “control dangerous 
youth” for a time, but it can also create difficulties in the 
individual's re-orientation into civilian life. It may also 
encourage an acceptance of violence that carries over into 
domestic society. 

4. Cultural and Scientific. Wars frequently seem to 
cause a dearth of cultural achievement rather than the 
opposite as argued in the Report. The long period of wars 
during the French Revolution and the Napoleonic era 
produced strikingly few important works of art. War 
has inspired or been the subject of much literature and 
art; but calling peace-time creations “sterile” or “deca¬ 
dent” can hardly be taken seriously. Also, in Nazi Ger¬ 
many, perhaps the most extreme example of war systems, 
artistic achievement was almost non-existent. War has 
stimulated scientific and technological achievement, but 
this does not mean that nations cannot organize such 
efforts in peacetime; and, of course, one must balance 
war-time achievements with the costs involved. 

5. Ecological. War quite obviously has not functioned 
as any sort of control on population. A glance at any 
chart of population growth in the past half-century, will 
reveal that the long-term result of war is just as likely to 
be a sharp increase in population. 
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The Possibilities of 
Large-Scale War 


There really is not any way the teacher can help 
his students make an accurate appraisal of just how great 
or how slight the chances of total war might be. As we 
have seen, some observers, like C. P. Snow, feel that the 
dangers of nuclear holocaust are very slim; others, like 
Kenneth Boulding, consider the probability as very great. 
Although it is obviously impossible to do more than 
speculate on the subject, a brief examination of some of 
the ways all-out war might happen will help the students 
clarify their own thinking and will add to their under¬ 
standing of the uncertainties of the present world sys¬ 
tem. In this chapter we will outline some of the ap- 
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proaches that might be used in developing units on 
escalation, premeditated attack, and accidental war. 


Escalation 

Although escalation has already been touched upon 
in the study of conflict and violence, our purpose here 
is to examine it as a potential factor in bringing about a 
third world war. 

To paraphrase C. P. Snow, great countries do not pre¬ 
meditate their own mass suicide, especially today when 
the two superpowers know so much about each other’s 
capabilities, and when neither could doubt that any sort 
of nuclear confrontation would produce “unacceptable 
damage.” There might seem little prospect today of the 
kind of miscalculation that played such an important role 
in the outbreak of World War I. But an interesting and 
valid case study of the events leading to World War I 
can shed light on the possibilities of war today, espe¬ 
cially if the teacher provides readings that make it clear 
that few people in 1914 seriously considered that war 
would break out. By tracing the events that followed the 
relatively unimportant incident of the shooting of the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, the students will gain some 
idea of how events can spiral into violence even when 
all the parties involved might want to avoid it. 

A more recent case is provided by the series of de¬ 
cisions during the Korean War, when both the U.N. 
forces and Communist China miscalculated the intentions 
of the other side. After a brief review of the decisions 
involved, the teacher can ask the class to project how the 
crisis might have escalated still further, even to the point 
of bringing about World War III. The class would also 
find it profitable to take other situations, such as the 
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current crises in the Middle East, the Russian-Chinese 
border areas, and Southeast Asia, and develop scenarios 
indicating how these conflicts might escalate into all-out 
war. 

A number of points should become clear in these ex¬ 
ercises. First, it should be seen as at least being conceiv¬ 
able that in a crisis situation, the leaders of a nation 
might find themselves under such extreme pressure that 
the risk of mass suicide might be preferable to the 
surrender of some cherished value—freedom, honor, jus¬ 
tice, etc. Second, it should be pointed out that, although 
Russia and the United States have shown increasing 
restraint in their direct dealings, it frequently happens 
that conflicts involving smaller nations drag the super¬ 
powers into confrontation. A third point, not unrelated 
to the other two, is that the personalities of the decision¬ 
makers can have an important bearing on the escalation 
of crisis situations. In connection with this point, the 
class could read portions of The Year 2000 (Macmillan, 
1968, $9.95), in which the authors, Herman Kahn and 
Anthony J. Wiener, outline some scenarios on the possible 
outbreak of nuclear war involving what they call Hitler¬ 
ian” behavior. The "Hitler may have little in common 
with Adolf Hitler except a willingness to exploit every¬ 
one else’s desire for peace in order to have his own way. 

In the context of escalation, we must also include the 
arms race itself. Paradoxically, the build-up of arms, 
while intended to provide security, may exacerbate the 
underlying conflicts. Today’s sophisticated weapons sys¬ 
tems make it extremely difficult to know when a nation 
has enough. And even if a nation would settle for parity, 
how is it to know when that has been leached? 

In practice, nations feci they must err on the side of 
maximum rather than minimum military power. Both 
sides of an arms race cannot have an edge on the other. 
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This being so, the build-up of arms necessarily escalates 
until one side or the other goes bankrupt, goes to war, or 
finds some way out of the race. And as the race goes on, 
especially when it is not certain what constitutes offen¬ 
sive and defensive weapons, the international tensions 
increase. 


Premeditated Attack 

A premeditated attack by one of the superpowers upon 
the other is almost inconceivable, but there are many 
who would not rule out the possibility of such an attack 
from Red China. The students might read some of the 
statements of Lin Piao or other Chinese leaders, state¬ 
ments that seem to indicate that these leaders minimize 
the dangers of nuclear war. The teacher should point 
out, however, that China’s behavior has been far more 
circumspect than her language. As Kahn and Wiener 
point out (The Year 2000 , p. 317), “Probably the most 
plausible scenarios involve United States-Chinese wars, 
but these too would nonetheless be judged by most stu¬ 
dents in this field to be implausible.” 

A more likely possibility might be a premeditated war 
by a lesser power that would act as a catalyst involving 
the major powers. Again, some of the scenarios developed 
by Kahn and Wiener would prove useful. 


Accidental War 

A good way to present the subject of accidental war 
is through a showing of the film Fail-Safe , in which 
Russia and the United States are brought into nuclear 
confrontation by a breakdown in the elaborate fail-safe 
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T , , tVlp class will find the film chillingly 
system. Thoug the yast majo rity 
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in 1968, to determine how much concern was aroused 
about similar accidents involving Russia or China. 

The purpose of this brief survey of escalation, pro 
meditated attack, and accidental war is not to be overly 
alarming, but to suggest that the balance of terror is not 
a foolproof system. Nuclear war can happen, and, as we 
have seen, small but costly wars are an almost constant 
part of the current international system. Few would deny 
that the imperfections in the system must be corrected 
if we are to secure a more peaceful and stable world. 
Many proposals have been made for improving the cur¬ 
rent system. Some people feel that changes within the 
system are inadequate and that a new system must be 
devised. Both sets of proposals are outlined in the fol¬ 
lowing chapters. 
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The possibilities for preventing an annihilating war or of 
eliminating the brush-fire wars depend to some extent upon 
theories of the underlying causes of tear. If war ultimately 
stems from mans innate aggressiveness—a kind of killer in¬ 
stinct—perhaps it may be argued that war can be avoided 
only by basic changes in human nature. However as has 
been seen, even if man has within his genes the capacity for 
aggressiveness, the social environment plays a determining 
role m its expression. No authority in the area of war/peace 
studies would suggest that there is nothing man can do but 
resign himself to an endless series of small tears and merely 
hope that none of them develop into Armaggedon. 

The question of war-prevention, then, focuses upon what 
to do with the environment, both national and international. 

nd the approaches to improving the environment are as 
numerous as they are varied. Somewhat arbitrarily, we have 
divided the many proposals into two categories: Gradual 
teps, or changes in the current system; and Big Steps or 
systems change. Those who favor a gradual approach argue 
that, although some breaking away from the nation-state sys¬ 
tem may be a desirable long-term goal, it simply is not 
feasible now and won’t be for some time to come. The nation¬ 
state still serves many important functions, and what is 
needed is improvement in the system rather than a new 
system. Even many of those who favor some eventual form 
of international government, feel that gradual changes in the 

current system, such as strengthening the U.N., are the only 
wise course. J 

Those who favor taking big steps away from the current 


nation-state structure believe that systems change is possible, 
at least at the security level. There is consensus in the woild 
on the value of survival, and the present chaotic system can¬ 
not guarantee survival; the only answer is a supranational 
authority, which would not eliminate the nation-state system, 
Imt would prevent it from becoming involved in a large- 
scale war. 

It is important for the teacher and the students to under- 
stand that the various approaches that will be surveyed are 
not mutually exclusive. One may advocate, for example, the 
gradual development of international understanding or im¬ 
provements in the U.N., and at the same time favor imme¬ 
diate and radical systems change. It is also possible to con¬ 
clude that the current system offers better chances for peace 
and stability than do any of the proposed alternatives. Again, 
limitations of space will make the treatment of these proposals 
grossly oversimplified; but our purpose is to suggest ap¬ 
proaches and at least a sketchy framework for study rather 
than complete analysis. 






































Examining Proposals 
for Changes in the 
Current System 


Most of the proposals mentioned in this chapter 
actually call for placing greater emphasis on trends al¬ 
ready underway, rather than developing something en¬ 
tirely new. Although each change or trend is studied as 
a separate topic, the students should see that they do 
not exist in isolation; our chances of avoiding World 
War III within the framework of the current interna¬ 
tional system can be strengthened by encouraging some 
mix of these gradual steps. The goal is not the elimi¬ 
nation of conflict or of all violence, but rather the dis¬ 
covery of ways to prevent large-scale violence and total 


war. 
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sufficient for students to grasp what is meant by “build¬ 
ing a sense of community,” what achievements have 
been made in this direction, and what proposals are fre¬ 
quently offered to increase this international understand- 
ing. 

Discussion and research questions might include the 
following: 

1. What are some of the ways commonly advocated 
lor building a sense of community on an international 
scale? 

2. What factors (e.g., ethnocentrism) detract from 
understanding even when contacts are increased? 

3. What is meant by the “global view” of man and 
mans problems? 

4. What specific steps are advocated to increase the 
sense of community? 

Sources for this study can consist of brief selections 
from the following: 

Landmarks in International Cooperation (U.N. Office 
of Public Information, 1965), 133 pages, $3.00. 

Emile Benoit, “Interdependence on a Small Planet,” 
Columbia Journal of World Business , 1966, 8 pages, $.15. 

Richard Gardner (ed.), Blueprint For Peace (Praeger, 
1966), 404 pages, $2.95. 

Barbara Ward, The Lopsided World (Norton, 1968), 
124 pages, $1.25. 


Improving National 
Decision-Making 

Some authorities believe that improvements in the de¬ 
cision-making process offer the major hope for achieving 
a reasonably peaceful world. John Burton, Director of 
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lim with, is Roger Fisher’s International Conflict for Be¬ 
ginners. Developed as a “handbook” for decision-makers, 
the book emphasizes the pragmatic: 

This book may appear to be a criticism of how of¬ 
ficials conduct our foreign policy. It may also appear 
to be a criticism of how government is set up to pursue 
international objectives. The real target of mv criticism, 
however, is the critics. In my judgment, the responsible 
critics of government are drastically falling down on 
the job. Newspapers, magazines, commentators, and 
elected public officials regularly demand the wrong kind 
of performance from the official concerned with for¬ 
eign affairs. They ask him to play to the grandstand, 
not to get results. They themselves judge performance 
not by international results but by the short-term ef¬ 
fect on popularity. 

Roger Fisher, International Conflict for Beginners 
(Harper & Row, 1969, 231 pages, $5.95) p. 193. 

One of Fisher’s major theses, in other words, is that 
more effective decision-making depends in part on a 
more practically-minded public. As long as decision¬ 
makers are unduly hampered by such indices as public- 
opinion polls, they can’t always make the wisest decision. 
Students will have little difficulty grasping such argu¬ 
ments, and will find that the lucid style and the use of 
specific examples will increase both their interest and 
their understanding. In particular, the concluding case 
study, a hypothetical step designed to ease the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, will give them important insights into 
what is involved in making sound foreign-policy de¬ 
cisions. 
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1. the “truce of God” efforts by the Church in the 
Middle Ages; 

2. the Rush-Bagot Treaty of 1819, which demilitarized 
I he American-Canadian boundaries; 

3. the Hague Conference of 1897 and 1899, so vividly 
described in Barbara Tuchman’s The Proud Tower (Ban¬ 
tam, 1966, $1.25); 

4. the Washington Naval Conference of 1922. 

Discussion and research questions could include the 
following: 

1. In what ways were these efforts successful? For 
how long? 

2. If they failed, why did they fail? 

3. What efforts were made to “humanize” war by 
placing bans on weapons that seemed, at the time, un¬ 
usually cruel? 

4. What efforts were made to prohibit the use of 
weapons not yet developed? 

Parallels can be drawn from these historical cases and 
then applied to current efforts at arms control. At the 
Hague Conference, for example, the British, who had 
a definite superiority in seapower, were quite willing to 
agree to a freeze on naval construction. The Germans 
and Japanese, both in the early stages of developing 
naval power, were opposed. Does the same sort of rea¬ 
soning apply in arms limitation talks between America 
and Russia? Does it explain why the newer members of 
the “nuclear club” (e.g., France and China) are un¬ 
willing to take part in such talks? 

In considering arms control efforts in the nuclear age, 
the class might concentrate on the Limited Test Ban 
Treaty and the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. Here 
are some additional questions that might be used: 
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1. What were the reasons for agreeing to some limi 
tations on testing? 

2. Considering the destructive capabilities still main 
tained by both sides, how can such agreements be con 
sidered as hopeful signs? 

3. Why are some nuclear powers not involved in the 
arms limitation talks? Does this render any agreements 
meaningless? Why or why not? 

4. Why do both powers continue to produce nuclear 
weapons even when limitation talks are taking place? 

5. Does the existence and continued development of 
biological and chemical weapons make nuclear limita¬ 
tions less meaningful? Why or why not? 
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3. how difficult it is to reverse the spiral of the nuclear 
arms race; 

4. the problems of knowing and assessing the capa¬ 
bilities of other nations; 

5. the question of how civilian control over the mili- 
taiy can be maintained in an age of such sophisticated 
weaponry that only a handful of people can understand 
what is involved; 

6. the growing fear that the greatest nuclear threat 
comes, not from the Soviet Union, but from Communist 
China. 
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Unilateral Initiatives 

Psychologist Charles E. Osgood, in Alternative to War 
or Surrender (University of Illinois Press, 1962, $1.45), 
piesented a strong case for the United States taking step- 
by-step initiatives in what he called ' graduated recipro¬ 
cation tension-reduction” (G11IT). In the area of “arms 
management ” he suggested that the United States might, 
foi example, reduce weapons and missile sites in certain 
areas, and invite Soviet reciprocation along with modest 
inspection procedures. Or the U.S. might deactivate a 
military base in Pakistan, with inspection, and establish 
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Functionalism 

The “functional” approach looks for the gradual build¬ 
ing of the conditions needed for an integrated and peace¬ 
ful world society by people working together through 
international and cross-national organizations. Propo¬ 
nents of this approach point out that global problems 
that can’t be solved by individual nations can be at¬ 
tacked in non-political, functional areas—social, eco¬ 
nomic, technical, and humanitarian. Through such co¬ 
operative efforts not only would the underlying causes 
of war be eradicated, but there would be a growing 
integration of world society and a shifting of loyalty and 
sovereignty from the nation-state to legitimized interna¬ 
tional institutions. 

Students should see that functionalism is something 
that already operates and does not depend on precon¬ 
ceived theories of how various cross-national functions 
might be in the process of altering the international sys¬ 
tem. Multinational corporations, for example, which have 
already managed to “internationalize” one-quarter of the 
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1965), 263 pages, $1.95. 
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Strengthening 
the United Nations 

Functionalism is also a good way to add vitality to the 
usually dry units on the United Nations and other inter¬ 
national organizations. Instead of merely learning about 
the structure and historical outline of the U.N., students 
can inquire into the areas in which the organization is 
successfully working in functional realms that have inter¬ 
national significance. As Lincoln Bloomfield said of such 
activities, “If the member states should find that the U.N. 
no longer serves their basic national interests in the 
political realm, they will still have to think long and hard 
before sacrificing this 'functional’ realm, where coopera¬ 
tion has become not an option but a necessity.” 

Here are some sample questions that could be used 
to guide this study: 

1. What U.N. agencies are engaged in international 
activities in social, economic, and humanitarian areas? 
What are the nature and extent of these activities? How 
many people are affected by this work? 

2. For what reasons was the International Labor Or¬ 
ganization awarded the 1969 Nobel Prize for Peace? 
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3. Which proposals seem to you to be the most practi¬ 
cal? least practical? Why? 

4. What are the major obstacles to these proposals? 
How might they be overcome? 
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research in the social sciences indicate that men cannot 
be depended upon in all circumstances to act rationally 
and perceive accurately. Crises can escalate beyond any¬ 
one’s intentions or madmen can come into power and 
plunge the world into a war that would destroy civili¬ 
zation. 

And, dangerous as the international system is now, it 
will become even more subject to crises out of which war 
may result in the future. Among the problems that will 
be increasingly conducive to international violence are 
over-population; depletion and pollution of resources; 
the gap between rich and poor, especially along color 
lines; and nuclear proliferation. The eventual threat of 
nuclear war will not deter desperate men. What Com¬ 
munist China’s General Hsiao Hua said may increasingly 
be the attitude of leaders of poor and revolutionary coun¬ 
tries: “Imperialist nuclear war threats will only scare 
those who possess weak nerves or those who have given 
up their revolutionary will, but can never scare our 
revolutionary people.” 

Those who espouse disarmament often argue that arms 
races are a built-in feature of the international system. 
Although arms are a result of conflict and mistrust, they 
also contribute to the intensification of conflict and mis¬ 
trust, creating a dangerous spiral; arms feed mistrust 
and mistrust feeds the arms race. To achieve a balance 
of deterrent weapons or even of conventional weapons 
is unrealistic; and, even if it could be achieved, the bal¬ 
ance could not be expected to last through changing con¬ 
ditions and leadership. 

The growth of military systems also results in the 
preponderant influence of the military in decision-mak¬ 
ing. Nations are tending to become “war states” in which 
the military may always be depended upon to base its 
planning upon the worst possible intentions of a po- 
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armament would have to include the creation of an 
international police force, which would have to be under 
an international organization with legislative, executive, 
and judicial power. Such a world organization might fall 
under the control of the numerically superior underde¬ 
veloped world and threaten the welfare of the rich na¬ 
tions. However fairly and rationally it acted, it would 
almost inevitably become deeply involved in the internal 
affairs of nations. 

Other critics of disarmament might agree that it is 
theoretically desirable at some point in time but impos¬ 
sible for the foreseeable future. Disarmament requires 
inspection, which cannot be foolproof. Nuclear weapons 
could be concealed in caves and sealed up. Chemical 
and biological weapons are even easier to conceal. As 
Raymond Aron put it in Peace and War: A Theory of 
International Relations (Doubleday, 1966, $10.00), “The 
resources of concealment are, in the present state of 
affairs, greater than the resources of inspection.” More¬ 
over, even if inspection could become completely ef¬ 
fective, advanced nations would not forget how to con¬ 
struct weapons of mass destruction and could do so 
quickly. Effective disarmament boils down to trust; and 
if nations trusted each other, it would be unnecessary. 

And in any event, such critics maintain, nations are 
not going to agree to disarmament and its corollary of 
international organization that would mean the surrender 
of national prerogatives. Even if a world disarmament 
conference could be held, few representatives would 
dare to return having surrendered their national power 
in the present world system. And many representatives 
at such a conference would not agree to a disarmament 
system unless their nation had a relatively improved 
position in world power relationships. 

Is change possible under a world authority with a 
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monopoly of power? Would not national boundaries and 
governments be frozen to perpetuate a status quo that is 
not acceptable to many people? Would, for example 
African peoples agree to a system by which South Africa 
would continue to be controlled by a white minority? 
And, on the other hand, would South Africa ever agree 
to join in disarmament unless it had guarantees that its 
present system would be continued? 

Finally, critics of disarmament have argued that most 
governments and people do not agree that the world is 
in imminent danger from war. As Alistair Buchan wrote 
in War in Modern Society (Harper & Row, 1968, $1.95), 
“The fear of war is not sufficiently strong or universal to 
make all nations willingly relinquish their rights or con¬ 
front and overcome these inherent difficulties. What 
might have been possible in the days of a universal 
church and empire, which might be feasible in the wake 
of some great future catastrophe, is not possible today” 

(p. 181). 

Despite all the pitfalls in the way of disarmament, it 
is significant that both the United States and the Soviet 
Union agreed in 1961 to the desirability of complete and 
general disarmament, asserting jointly that “war is no 
longer an instrument for settling international problems.” 
Then in 1962 each country put forward its own draft 
treaty for a disarmament process that should take place 
in three stages; that there should be inspection by an 
International Disarmament Organization; and that threats 
to peace should be dealt with by a U.N. police-keeping 
force. 

However, the common features are offset by serious 
differences in the two plans. The Soviets propose that 
the nuclear deterrent system be drastically reduced in 
the first stage and all nuclear weapons be eliminated in 
the second. The U.S. plan would retain a nuclear deter- 
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main. The American proposal would, in effect, mean tin 
development of a U.N. that would change the in(cm.i 
tional system significantly, while the Soviet plan would 
mean retention of the present system. 

Of course, both plans require universality, which r. 
essential for any disarmament. Thus, even if the two 
super-powers were to agree to some kind of compromise 
plan, there would remain the task of persuading the 
other nations to join. Given Red China’s unwillingness to 
cooperate even with the present U.N., universality seems 
a difficult and very distant possibility. 

Although the process of disarmament may be exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to work out, its ultimate acceptance may 
depend upon the kind of security system or world order 
that would replace the present international system. In¬ 
deed, the process of disarmament is inseparable from a 
plan for peace-keeping in a disarmed world. We may 
now turn to a consideration of “models” for a world 
operating under law instead of power politics. 

Discussion and Research Questions 

1. Which of the disarmament proposals, Russian or 
American, seem to you to be the most practical and 
realistic? Explain. What are the major obstacles to en¬ 
actment of either? 

2. What do you consider to be the major obstacles to 
disarmament? Do you think these can be overcome; if 
so, how? 

3. Outline the major arguments for and against dis¬ 
armament. 

4. How might conflicts be resolved in a disarmed 
world? 

5. What effect do you think disarmament might have 
on the nation-state system? Explain. 
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from destroyed weapons and all nuclear facilities would 
be surrendered, with compensation, to the U.N. Nuclear 
Energy Authority to be used for peaceful purposes. 

The international organization would include a World 
Police Force, which would be built up as national forces 
are reduced. This force would be made up of between 
200,000 and 600,000 full-time professionals from the vari¬ 
ous nations with a quota limitation of personnel from any 
one nation. They would possess the most modern and 
mobile equipment and would be stationed throughout 
the world in such a way that there would be no fearful 
concentrations in any one country or region. There 
would also be a Peace Force Reserve of between 600,000 
and 1,200,000 men. Chemical and biological weapons of 
mass destruction would be completely destroyed; but 
nuclear weapons would be available, although under 
civilian control, for use in very special and extremely 
serious circumstances. 

The sole legislative body would be the General As¬ 
sembly and its direct authority would be confined to 
overseeing disarmament and peace-keeping. Representa¬ 
tion in the Assembly would be proportional to popula¬ 
tion; however, the largest nations would be limited to 
thirty members, while the smallest would have one. 
Through a three-stage process taking twenty-four years, 
Assembly members would eventually be chosen by the 
direct vote of the people in their nations. 

An Executive Council would be substituted for the 
present Security Council and would include seventeen 
members elected by the General Assembly and responsi¬ 
ble to it. Large nations would have permanent member¬ 
ship on the Council but no vote. On important matters, 
such as using peace-keeping forces, at least eight of the 
larger states and four of the smaller must agree for a 
measure to be carried. Clark and Sohn envision the 
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Executive Council functioning in relation to the General 
Assembly in much the same fashion as the British Cabi 
net functions in relation to the Parliament. 

The judicial system of the present United Nations 
would be greatly expanded and strengthened. The Inter 
national Court of Justice would have the right of in¬ 
terpreting the Charter and compulsory jurisdiction in 
disputes the General Assembly found endangered the 
peace. Judgments handed down by the court would be 
enforced under the direction of the General Assembly, 
with the World Police Force brought in as a last resort. 
The judicial system would also include regional courts 
and a World Equity Tribunal. 

Functional organizations, such as the Food and Agri¬ 
cultural Organization and the World Health Organi¬ 
zation, would continue as under the present U.N. But 
economic development would be greatly expanded under 
a World Development Authority with funds from the 
general revenues collected from the nations. 

The General Assembly would adopt annual budgets 
and assess the members by a complicated formula that 
would, in effect, require nations to pay in some propor¬ 
tion to their wealth. However, no nation would have to 
pay more than 2/2 percent of its national product. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the burden of even the wealthiest nation 
would be a fraction of the cost of maintaining present 
military forces; for example, the U.S. now spends about 
9 percent of its Gross National Product on defense. 

The Clark-Sohn plan also includes a Bill of Rights 
that provides that “all powers not delegated by express 
language or clear implication” are reserved to the mem¬ 
ber nations and their peoples, and that the world organi¬ 
zation shall not violate basic rights of any individual, 
including freedom of speech, press, and assembly, and 
the right of fair trial and freedom from unreasonable 
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mean that a large nation whose people were determined 
to resist the international body would be able to do so 
successfully. As Waskow puts it, the great powers would 
“be granted a legal as well as a physical veto over the 
use of any international force. . . ” 

But resistance would be equivalent to repeal of the 
disarmament agreement; it would probably mean the 
rapid rearmament of much of the world and a return to 
costly and dangerous national defense systems, which 
Waskow thinks nations would be reluctant to do after 
having experienced the advantages of a disarmed world. 

This system of “graded deterrent responses” is seen in 
action in Keeping the World Disarmed through the de¬ 
vice of scenarios of hypothetical but realistic situations. 
In one scenario, country Zee, a small power, has been 
accused by country Queue of making bullet-proof tank¬ 
like vehicles in an automobile factory. Inspectors from 
the International Disarmament Organization report the 
alleged violation to the Disarmament Police Court. The 
evidence indicated that tanks are indeed being made; 
and the Court orders the plant to stop. The Enforcement 
Council, on the vote of two states, sends a single, un¬ 
armed policeman to serve the order, who is prevented 
from carrying out his duty by Zee's police. The situation 
is brought up in the Council, which votes to send eight 
armed men, who are violently resisted by Zee's police, 
and three members of the international force are killed. 
The Council votes to send a minimal force again but 
with assurance from a majority of the Council that a 
larger force would be sent if necessary. Zee realizes that 
there is increasing opposition to its behavior and decides 
that it is not worthwhile to continue the violation; so, 
when the Disarmament Police return to the plant, they 
are greeted by the plant manager, who tells them that 
it was all a mistake and offers to show them around. 
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Chancellor of the University and now Director of the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions. It pro¬ 
vides for a universal government that would not only 
keep the peace but would guarantee for all peoples 
such rights as a decent standard of living; security in old 
age, sickness, and during unemployment; education up 
to the age of twelve; “protection . . . against subju¬ 
gation and tyrannical rule, racial or national, doctrinal or 
cultural”; freedom of speech, press, assembly, and “any 
such other freedoms and franchises as are inherent in 
man’s inalienable claims to life, liberty, and the dignity 
of the human person, and as the legislators and judges 
of the World Republic shall express and specify.” 

The government of the Federal Republic of the World 
would have the power to enact laws and make them 
“binding upon communities and upon individuals as 
well.” It would have authority to intervene in “intrastate 
violence and violations of law which affect world peace 
and justice,” and it would have power to settle disputes 
among “component units.” In short, the proposal, if en¬ 
acted, would radically alter the sovereign nation-state 
system and create a genuine world government. 

The Chicago Constitution provides for a variety of 
executive, legislative, and judicial institutions, which are 
described in considerable detail. Only a few of the more 
interesting features may be mentioned here. The legisla¬ 
tive branch includes a Federal Convention elected by 
the direct vote of the people; however, the Convention 
would function largely as an electoral college for the 
selection of the President and the members of the Coun¬ 
cil, which has the power of initiating and enacting laws. 
The judicial branch would include a Supreme Court of 
highest appeal and a Grand Tribunal, which, through its 
various benches, would decide cases involving not only 
the states but individuals seeking justice from both the 
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3. What are the major obstacles to each proposal? 
How might these be overcome? 

4. What changes would you make in any of the models 
to make it more acceptable to the nations and peoples of 
the world? 

5. What effect do you think systems change would 
have on the nation-state system? Explain. 

6. Which do you consider more realistic, systems 
change or changes in the current system? Explain. What 
proposals, or combination of proposals, seem to you to 
offer the best chances for security? Explain. 
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Using History 


The Changing Nature of War 

While avoiding the “one darned war after another” 
approach and the detailed analysis of strategy in particu¬ 
lar wars, the teacher may call attention to the changing 
nature of war in survey history courses. One of the best 
relatively short historical treatments of warfare is to be 
found in the abridged and updated paperback edition 
of Quincey Wright’s A Study of War (University of Chi¬ 
cago Press, 1964, $2.95). In a short chapter titled “The 
History of War,” he discusses “The Origin of War,” 
“Animal Warfare,” and “Historic Warfare.” He devotes 
a major chapter to “Modern Warfare,” in which he dis- 
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cusses the increasing destructiveness of war, presenting 
useful data; the changing techniques employed in war 
fare; and some of the functions of war. He concludes 
the chapter with the following statement: “In the 1960’s 
there appeared some evidence that the very gravity ol 
the situation was convincing man that unless he de¬ 
stroyed war, it would destroy him.” Most of this classic 
study is devoted to an examination of the causes of war 
and the means of controlling war. 

Other books of use to teachers and, at least, the more' 
able students are Men in Arms: A History of Warfare 
and its Interrelationship with Western Society (Praeger, 
1964, 402 pages, $1.50) by Richard Preston, et al.; Theo¬ 
dore Ropp’s War in the Modern World (Macmillan, 
1966, $1.50); and J. F. C. Fuller’s The Conduct of War , 
1789-1961 (Minerva, 1961, $2.95). 

The changing nature of warfare, as well as why men 
fight, can be vividly illustrated by the use of fiction and 
drama. The fiction shelves of libraries are filled with 
books on war in different periods, but a few examples 
may be mentioned here. The Golden Warrior by Hope 
Muntz (Scribners, 1949, $1.65), on William the Con¬ 
queror’s invasion of England in 1066, has been used in 
social studies courses and may be used for its descriptions 
of warfare; more important, it may help teachers in dis¬ 
cussing medieval values and war. Bertold Brecht’s play. 
Mother Courage and Her Children (Grove Press, 1963, 
$.95) is set in the Thirty Years’ War and is a scathing 
satire on the aimlessness of war in general. Tolstoy’s 
description of the battle of Borodino in War and Peace 
(Airmont Publishers, 1969, $1.75) can help explain the 
emergence of mass warfare in the modern period. Other 
books have been included in history courses: Stephen 
Crane, The Red Badge of Courage (Airmont Publishers, 
1964, $.50) (American Civil War); Erich Maria Re- 
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. All Quiet on the Western Front (Crest, 1969, 

“ world War I); Clenn Cray, The Worm« (Har- 
ft UOW, $7,00) (World War U); W. F_Irmsch« 
!. (lltor , Man and Warfare (Little, Brown & Co., $3.50) 
(contains a number of accounts of the n ‘* tlu< ^ ° 
including ones by Machiavelh, George Oiwc , * 

Kafka, George Bernard Shaw, Joseph Conrad, and Kath- 

' ' Especially ^ir^rortant in studying the changing nature 
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(The World Law Fund has prepared a film strip to 
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Primitive Warfare 

The study of conflict among primitive peoples can 
give students insights into some aspects of war and 
peace-making. This study provides an opportunity 
raise a number of important questions related to . 
in the modern svorld. For example, why is .t *a<f>"“ 
peoples are highly warlike and others peaceful? Why , 
« that African Bushmen know no war? They are do 
scribed in The Harmless People (Knopf, 1959, $4.95) y 
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Elizabeth Marshall Thomas. Eskimos, although conflict 
is sometimes violent among them, do not organize to 
fight other groups. (The EDC materials, Man: A Course 
of Study , includes a novel titled On Firm Ice that deals 
with types of conflict among Eskimos and how they are 
handled.) 

There is a large body of literature on conflict and war 
among primitive peoples. Useful introductions to the 
subject appear in War: Studies from Psychology, Soci¬ 
ology, and Anthropology (Basic Books, 1968, $4.95) 
edited by Leon Bramson and George W. Goethals. An 
article by Andrew P. Vayda, reprinted from the Inter¬ 
national Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, on “Primi¬ 
tive Warfare” provides an overview. A collection of es¬ 
says by outstanding anthropologists is found in War: 
The Anthropology of Armed Conflict and Aggression 
(Natural History Press, 1968, 262 pages, $2.95) edited 
by Morton Fried and others, which includes an extensive 
bibliography. Also important is the collection of readings 
edited by Paul Bohannan, Law and Warfare: Studies in 
the Anthropology of Conflict (Doubleday, 1967, $6.95). 


Ancient History 

By focusing on questions of war and peace, teachers 
can bring a relevancy students often feel is lacking in the 
study of ancient history. A crucial question that can be 
pursued is the part war has played in the rise and fall of 
ancient civilizations. How valid was Arnold Toynbee’s 
hypothesis in War and Civilisation (Oxford University 
Press, 1950, $3.00) that war was a major factor in the 
decline of all major ancient societies? Or, what was the 
effect of militarism upon the institutions of Rome at the 
end of the Republic and during the Empire? 
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Stringfellow Barr has written a booklet for the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions, On Consulting 
the Romans: An Analogy Between Ancient Rome and 
Present Day America, that teachers may find suggestive 
as well as polemical. Are the parallels between Romes 
reliance upon military force and contemporary America 
accurate? Is the U.S. in danger of going the way of 
Rome? Is there a kind of Pax Americana operating in the 
world today? These are a few of the questions that the 
booklet raises. 

The study of ancient Greece also offers a number of 
possibilities for getting at war/peace questions. The re¬ 
lationship of values to warfare may be raised through a 
study of the Iliad, as Simone Weil does in The Iliad or 
the Poem of Force (Pendle Hill, 1956, $.45). The control 
of war by an “international” organization can be exam¬ 
ined through the Achaean League, which is discussed 
in Tom Galt’s Peace and War: Man-Made (Beacon Pi ess, 
1963 $3.95), a short book for junior high or younger high 
school students. As Galt puts it, the Achaean League 
shows us “a method by which states could work together 
and not fight each other.” Also, the Delian League can 
point up the problem of a league in which one state, 
Athens, exercised a preponderant and ultimately destruc¬ 
tive role. 

The study of the Greek city states beginning with the 
fifth century can provide a model of a bi-polar (Athens 
and Sparta) international system that raises questions 
about the bi-polar world that characterizes the interna¬ 
tional system during most of the period since World War 
II. (The description of the Greek system during this 
period, in International Politics [Prentice-Hall, 1967. 
$8.50] by K. J. Holsti, pp. 42-50, is useful to teachers in 
identifying the important characteristics.) Also, the pro¬ 
cedures for resolving disputes by arbitration and con- 
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ciliation were attempted by the Greek states. Why did 
they fail? Why was a lasting “balance of power” im¬ 
possible? Why were the Greeks unable to unite, despite 
the growing menace of Macedon? (Parts of Thucydides 
can be read by students seeking answers to such ques¬ 
tions.) 


The Middle Ages 

The long span of time from the “fall” of Rome to the 
Renaissance can be particularly fruitful for the study of 
war/peace concepts, of which only a few examples may 
be discussed here. 

The decentralization of authority and the absence of 
security, which the numerous castles symbolize, deserves 
close attention. Indeed, the feudal system can be viewed 
as largely a means of achieving security. Political loyalty 
was directed to an individual in the hierarchy and not to 
political institutions. 

War was endemic and could be highly destructive, as 
in the case of the Hundred Years’ War. The “interna¬ 
tional organization” of the medieval church attempted 
at times to limit warfare through the peace of God and 
the Truce of God. The church also acted as a mediator 
of conflicts among political authorities. But in peace¬ 
keeping the church could only persuade or, as a last 
resort, excommunicate; it could not force settlement ex¬ 
cept through the support of political authorities. 

The frequency of violence and the importance of the 
church raise questions of apparently contradictory values 
in the Middle Ages. Why was violence so prevalent in a 
period when Christian ethics were seemingly so perva¬ 
sive? Violence was not only condoned but honored by 
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,1,0 Germanic peoples who became the ruling-and the 
warmaking-class, as Tacitus pointed out. 1 he wan.or 
lighting for a just cause was a medieval ideal. ec .eva 
epics such as Beowulf, El Cid, and The Song of Roland 
glorified the military hero; for example, m The Song of 
Boland, “with each blow Roland split a Sarrazms skull, 
sectioned his body, and severed the horses spun, ^ • 

By hundreds, then by thousands, they strewed the field 
with pagan dead.” The teacher may wish to ask stude 
whether they think the glorification of the warrior on 
television, and in films and books, has entirely disap¬ 
peared in Western culture. 

The Crusades can also be used to examine important 
war/peace concepts. In one sense, they may e con 
sidered as an ideological confrontation between Christian 
and Moslem worlds that may shed some light on the 
later confrontation between the West and Communism. 
On the positive side, the Crusades promoted contacts 
between the two sides and accelerated social, economic 
and scientific change within Europe. However as Robu 
Lonez has written in The Birth of Europe (M. Evans, 
1967 $11.50), “Europe learnt a great deal, but it was a 
school where masters and students hated one another. 
And the two hundred years of European efforts at ex¬ 
pansionism eastward had the result of hastening the 
decline of the Byzantine Empire and encouraging a 
narrow orthodoxy in both Moslem and Christian states. 
In the west, for example, anti-Semitism became virulent, 
and bloody crusades were launched against religious un¬ 
orthodoxy, especially against the Albigensians in France. 
Overseas, what started out as a pious, self-sacrificing 
movement for the True Faith tended to become selfish, 
corrupt adventure for ruthless and ambitious men seeking 
land and booty. The Fourth Crusade, when Constanti- 
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nople was sacked, more closely resembled a barbarian 
invasion for plunder than anything else and was vehe¬ 
mently condemned by the Pope himself. 

The late Middle Ages were marked by the growth of 
the power of rulers at the expense of a too often turbu¬ 
lent feudal nobility. In a sense, kings, often with the sup¬ 
port of merchants and townsmen, created a larger “secu¬ 
rity community” (Karl Deutsch’s phrase). The kings 
law and, at least, better order were extended to the 
boundaries of their states with larger, better trained and 
equipped forces, which the barons could not match. 
Aithur Waskow in Keeping the World Disarmed writes 
that the duchies of France . . . [were] disarmed” and 
suggests that an examination of the long process by which 
this “disarmament” took place may be revealing for an 
understanding of what might be done to create a dis¬ 
armed world. 


Modern History 

In addition to the suggestions for using modern history 
that have already been mentioned in this book, here are 
a few of numerous other possibilities for study that can 
further aid the conceptualization of factors in war and 
peace. 

Teachers who devote attention to the Renaissance 
might wish to look at the “international system” of the 
Italian city states in the period around 1500, as described 
by K. J. Holsti in International Politics (Prentice-Hall, 
196 *9 $8.50), pp. 50-59, and consider differences and 
similarities with the present international system. By and 
large, the conduct of relations among the city states of 
Italy was “machiavellian”; indeed, Machiavelli’s The 
Prince can be read by students as a discussion of values. 
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The fragile balance of power among the states, however, 
was short-lived, and Italy became a battleground for the 
larger, more integrated states like France, Spain, and 
later the Austrian Empire until Italian achievement of 
unity in the late nineteenth century, when the peninsula 
became more secure. 

The Thirty Years’ War provides an opportunity to 
discuss conflicting and underlying motives for war. It 
was also a war that was marked by widespread casualties 
to civilian populations. The Treaty of Westphalia, ending 
the war, signifies the formal recognition of the system 
that continues more or less intact to the present—sover¬ 
eign states owing no obligations except to themselves. 
1648 is often taken as a date after which religion was no 
longer a major factor in the cause of wars in Europe. 
The wars of the later seventeenth century and of the 
eighteenth century broke out from the dynastic ambi¬ 
tions of rulers over territory, succession to thrones, and 
colonial expansion. Teachers may have students examine 
the reasons for the decline of religious ideology as a 
cause of war. Were wars fought less bitterly or more 
bitterly because of this? 

The development of the nation-state and nationalism 
is a key thread in the context of war and peace. The 
French Revolution can be studied as an important turning 
point from the dynastic state to the nation. Important 
questions to be considered include: How was warfare 
affected by the Revolution? What was the significance 
of the levee en masse and the Marseillaise? What did 
the Revolution mean in terms of legitimacy, loyalty, and 
ideology? 

A wealth of teaching materials exists for studying 
nationalism and the growth of the nation-state. The 
Shaping of Western Society: An Inquiry Approach by 
John Good contains a chapter on “Nationalism,” using 
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primary source material for discussing the differences 
between loyalty in Tudor England and in nineteenth 
century Italy and Germany. An “Historical Essay” in the 
text, suggestions in the accompanying Teachers’ Guide, 
and audio-visual materials help in making the concept of 
nationalism clear. Also, Beyond Sovereignty (Public Af¬ 
fairs Press, 1965) by Max Mark contains a very readable 
chapter on “Nationalism and the State” that contrasts 
the medieval period with later ones. A consideration of 
the development of the nation-state and of loyalty should 
not omit such questions as the following: What benefits 
did the more centralized and integrated nation-state 
bring both material and psychological? How was war 
related to the rise of nation-states? (The rise of Germany 
under Bismarck can make a useful case study.) Why did 
war become more intensive, albeit less frequent, in the 
nation-state period? (Quincey Wright’s A Study of War, 
especially the unabridged edition, contains an interesting 
discussion of this question). 


Utopian” Peace Plans in History 

Very few history texts written for school devote much 
attention to efforts to devise plans—or “models”—for 
organizing the international system for preventing war. 
One exception is Modern History (Silver Burdett, 1964, 
$6.00) by Garl Becker and Kenneth Cooper. However, 
the treatment of such plans is very brief. A fuller dis¬ 
cussion may be found in Peace and War: Man-Made, by 
1 om Galt. In this short book are plans such as Erasmus’ 
A Complaint of Peace, published in 1514, suggesting an 
international court of arbitration; the Duke of Sully’s (or 
Henry IV’s, to whom it was attributed) famous plan of 
a federal system for Europe; Emeric Cruce’s The New 
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Cineas , providing for a Council of Ambassadors who 
would meet continuously in Venice, hear disputes, and 
enforce settlement, if need be, by a police force (he 
also saw the desirability for economic advancement of 
peoples within the states as a necessary condition for a 
lasting peace); and William Penn’s Essay Towards the 
Present and Future Peace of Europe , which proposed an 
assembly of representatives from the European States 
and a peace-keeping force made up of contingents from 
the members. Immanuel Kant, writing after the French 
Revolution began, also proposed a plan for a kind of 
league of nations with the abolition of standing armies 
under state control. The work of Hugo Grotius in the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries in formu¬ 
lating international law is also important; and his in¬ 
fluence may be seen in the model proposed by the Abbe 
St. Pierre in the eighteenth century, which calls for an 
international congress and world court with the power of 
enforcement. A much more detailed discussion of these 
and many other proposals may be found in International 
Government by Clyde Eagleton, and Plans for World 
Peace Through Six Centuries , by S. J. Hemleben. 


Functioning Trans-National 
and International Organizations 

Although efforts to prevent war by organizing the in¬ 
ternational system may go back as far as the Achaean 
League, the first working organization in modern times 
may be said to have begun with the Concert System that 
emerged from the Congress of Vienna of 1814-15. As 
Innis Claude wrote in Swords into Plowshares (Random 
House, 1964, $9.95), “The Concert system gave Europe 
. . . something imperfectly resembling an international 
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parliament, which undertook to deal by collective action 
with current problems ranging from the regulation of 
international traffic on the great rivers of the Continent 
(see Tom Galt on the Danube Commission established 
at the Paris Conference in 1956, pp. 40-41) to the adjust¬ 
ment of relations between belligerent and neutral states 
and from the re-division of Balkan territories to carving 
up Africa.” The study of the Vienna Settlement and the 
oncert system raises the following questions: How 
successfid was the system? What were its limitations? 
Why did it break down in 1914? Can the Concert prop¬ 
er y be called an “international organization”? What role 
did it play in giving Europe a period of peace lasting 
Heady a century—the longest interval free of major war 
that the world has known since the Middle Ages? 

The Versailles Conference and the League of Nations 
are given considerable attention in many school texts. It 
may suffice here to raise several questions: The League 
ovenant made aggressive war a crime and provided for 
collective security, and the peace-makers at Versailles 
rc lew the map of Europe to correspond more to the 
principles of self-determination and legitimacy Why 
then, was the peace after World War I so short-lived as 
compared with the settlement in 1815? 

There are also questions on the procedures and instru¬ 
ments for peace-keeping: Why was the League unable 
to prevent World War II? When we speak of the League 
failing what is meant? Did the League essentially 
change the international system? 

The United Nations has been discussed in several con¬ 
texts above and is treated even more fully in school texts, 
ere is also a wealth of teaching material available, 
gam, only a few questions need be raised here- To 
what extent does the U.N. incorporate and improve upon 
the League model? The U.N. has been successful in 
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“functional” areas. Have these successes substantially 
lessened the prospects of World War III? There has 
been no major war since World War II—a longer period 
than that following World War I. To what extent has the 
U.N. been responsible for this? Has the U.N. substantially 
altered the international system? Can the U.N. be im¬ 
proved to provide for a more secure peace? If so, how? 
If not, what must be done? 


Using United States History 

American history offers many opportunities for the 
study of war/peace concepts, only a few of which can be 
suggested here. The very formation of the federal system 
from thirteen independent colonies has often been cited 
in books on international relations as offering insights 
into the problems of forming some kind of world federa¬ 
tion. The states that emerged from the American Revolu¬ 
tion could not effectively provide either security or eco¬ 
nomic development under the Articles of Confederation 
where they were virtually sovereign. What was needed 
was “a more perfect union among the states.” The Amer¬ 
ican experience, in devising a constitution at Philadel¬ 
phia that would be acceptable to all the states, has 
meaning for some of the difficulties involved in forming 
an international organization to meet needs of nations 
today. 

The ratification of the United States Constitution by 
no means meant a perfect union had been formed. The 
central government was not firmly established in its au¬ 
thority for at least a generation or two after the beginning 
of the Washington administration. States continued to 
insist upon the right of interpretation of the Constitution 
and even withdrawal from the union, until a Civil War 
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was fought; and, even after 1865, the line between states’ 
rights and federal powers was not clear. Also, the au¬ 
thority of the central government in promoting civil 
rights and economic welfare was only gradually assumed, 
which may suggest what a non-coercive but effective 
international organization feasibly may be expected to 
accomplish in a highly pluralistic world, by comparison 
with which the American states were relatively homo¬ 
geneous. 

The United States’ frequent involvement in conflicts 
beyond its borders is another topic that can help under¬ 
standing of war/peace concepts. The Mexican War, like 
much of America’s westward expansion, raises questions 
about the legitimate extension of national boundaries. 
Manifest Destiny westward in the American experience 
can be compared with Russian expansion westward in 
the same period. (See the New Dimensions book by 
Stanley Seaberg, Teaching the Comparative Approach to 
American Studies.) The study of the Spanish-American 
War can be used to examine the conflicting motives and 
ambivalent values behind a democratic state entering a 
war that resulted in extensive acquisition of foreign 
territories. 

The American frontier experience has also been used 
in school classrooms to illustrate the problem of security 
without law enforcement. The film High Noon, with the 
World Law Fund Study Guide, provides the means for 
an exciting study of law at the end of a six-shooter in¬ 
stead of in the court room and raises parallels with the 
contemporary international system. 

American history also provides an opportunity to study 
examples of the peaceful resolution of disputes. Kenneth 
Boulding, in an article in Social Education, November, 
1968, suggests that more attention in schools should be 
given to the process by which the United States achieved 
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a demilitarized border with Canada. The Rush-Bagot 
Agreement of 1817 and the settlement of the Oregon 
boundary at the 49th parallel (“we didn’t get 54°40' 
and we didn’t fight,” writes Boulding) can be studied to 
understand “a dynamic process which leads toward stable 
peace among independent nations. . . . 


World War I: A Case Study 

Although at first glance the Great War may seem like 
ancient history to students who have been reared in the 
nuclear age, a study of it through the wealth of available 
materials can help today’s generation of students to 
understand such concepts as misperception, arms race, 
escalation, militarism, and the functioning of the inter¬ 
national system. 

Many social studies teachers have used a problem ap¬ 
proach” in which students analyze the various causes of 
the war, often dividing them up into underlying and im¬ 
mediate. Selections from Sydney Bradshaw Fay s classic. 
Origins of the World War (Free Press, 2 vols., $2.95 
each), have frequently been used to consider such under¬ 
lying causes as entangling alliances, nationalism, militar¬ 
ism, naval arms race, economic imperalism, and the 
sensationalism of the press. The immediate causes that 
developed after the shooting of the Archduke Fiancis 
Ferdinand have often included such factors as the Blank- 
Check, Austria-Hungary’s determination to put an end to 
Serbian nationalistic activities among the Empire s Slavic 
peoples and to create a larger Serbia, the Russian mobil¬ 
ization, and the refusal of England to commit herself 
clearly to the support of Russia and France. A familiar 
collection of interpretations on the causes of the war and 
the responsibility for its outbreak is The Outbreak of the 
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First World War: Who Was Responsible? in the Prob¬ 
lems in European Civilization Series (D. C. Heath). 
Other useful books on the causes of the war include 
Barbara Tuchmans The Proud Tower (Bantam, 1966, 
$1.25), which considers the broad European climate in 
the generation before the war; The Guns of August (Dell, 
1962, 575 pages, $.95) by Barbara Tuchman; George 
Malcolm Thomson’s The Tivelve Days: 24 July to August, 
1914; and The Causes and Nature of World War I a 
collection of primary source readings for high school 
students, edited by William A. Nesbitt and Peter Reinke. 
An interesting roleplaying exercise, in which students 
play the part of decision-makers in leading countries on 
the eve of the war, is found in The Shaping of Western 
Society, by John Good. 

But the dust has by no means settled on the reasons 
why World War I came about. Social scientists, using 
new techniques of research, in recent years have been 
taking a new look at causation. One of the most revealing 
studies has been made by Robert C. North and others at 
the Stanford University Center for Studies in Interna¬ 
tional Conflict and Integration. They have subjected 
numerous documents (including diplomatic exchanges, 
speeches, and press interviews during the crisis period 
preceding the outbreak of the war) to content analysis, 
using computers to determine how the parties in the 
conflict perceived events and communications. They dis¬ 
covered that decision-makers tended to perceive them¬ 
selves as the object of hostility by “the other side” but 
not as a source. They found, for example, that the Kaiser 
believed that the allied powers were preparing, in his 
words “for a war of extermination against Germany” and 
acted out of this misperception. (A summary of their 
findings appears in an article on “The History of Human 
Conflict,” edited by Ole R. Holsti and Robert C. North 
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in The Nature of Human Conflict, edited by Elton B. 
McNeil.) 

A broader discussion of misperception and World War 
I may be found in Nobody Wanted War (Doubleday, 
346 pages, $5.95) by Ralph K. White. Within the compass 
of some twenty pages, in prose that is clear and free 
of social-science jargon, White takes up such topics as 
“diabolical enemy-image,” “virile self-image,” “selective 
inattention,” “absence of empathy,” and “military over- 
confidence” as they relate to the causes of the war. He 
states that “misperception might explain how normally 
sane human beings can unwittingly, without intending 
the consequences, involve themselves step by step in 
actions that lead to war.” The remainder of the book is 
devoted to various distortions of perception that the 
author feels have been involved in the war in Vietnam. 







2 


Examples of Units 
and Courses on 
War and Peace 


What follows are brief descriptions of several units 
and courses on war and peace that have been developed 
for school use and, in most cases, by teachers themselves. 
What is said about each one is intended to be suggestive 
of kinds of approaches and teaching materials, and by 
no means an adequate treatment. Teachers wishing to 
find out more about a particular course or unit may wish 
to write to the person or organization mentioned. 

“War and Peace” 

The Project Social Studies Curriculum Center of the 
University of Minnesota has prepared a very useful re¬ 
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source unit on “War and Peace” for twelfth graders. It 
presents students with a great variety of material in¬ 
cluding suggested readings, films, data, and exercises. 
The unit begins with the problem of defining war and 
then provides ways that students can better understand 
their own attitudes about war and can realize the im¬ 
portance of war to their own lives. The unit employs 
materials as diverse as data from Quincey Wright and a 
Bob Dylan recording. The unit then takes up the signif¬ 
icance of nuclear weapons to warfare through films and 
a one-act play. The causes and nature of the war in 
Vietnam are examined as a case study on war. 

An important emphasis in the unit is on understanding 
the dynamics and instability of the international system. 
Also emphasized are the extent and limitations of inter¬ 
national law. International organizations from the League 
of Nations to the United Nations receive close attention, 
and the unit provides an opportunity for critical exam¬ 
ination of a range of alternatives to the present system. 
A final part of the unit suggests procedures for having 
students develop their own models for world order in 
which their own value assumptions are to be made ex¬ 
plicit; students must also explain how the model will 
achieve such values. The concluding section contains 
suggestions for achieving a wider discussion of war/ 
peace matters in the school and community, an “Attitudes 
Test on War,” and a selective bibliography. 


“Problems of Peace 

and War in the Modern World” 

Gerald L. Thorpe of the College of Education, Wayne 
State University, has prepared a twelve-week unit for 
secondary schools on “Problems of Peace and War in the 
Modern World.” The unit, with detailed lesson plans, 
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employs such materials as case studies, system models, 
and simulation. Emphasis is placed on getting students 
“to creatively imagine the future,” as the introduction 
states, “while at the same time being continually re¬ 
minded of present realities which influence that future.” 

An important feature of the unit is that it helps stu¬ 
dents to understand what is meant by a model of an 
international system and the value of using a “system 
approach.” Part I presents a model of the present nation¬ 
state system in action through the Cuban Missile Crisis. 
Students read about the crisis in Philip Van Slyck’s 
Peace: The Control of National Power, which is a basic 
“text” in the unit. The present system is further exam¬ 
ined through readings in Let Us Examine Our Attitude 
Toward Peace, edited by Priscilla Grifflth and Betty 
Beardon. 

Part II helps students to develop some understanding 
of the nature of international law and how it may be 
compared and contrasted with domestic law, using 
readings and tape recordings from the World Law Fund. 
Part III takes up peace-keeping under the United Na¬ 
tions model and presents alternative models, including 
those of Arthur Waskow and Clark-Sohn. Parts IV, V, 
and VI involve problems of the U.N., including financing, 
universality, jurisdiction, and how the U.N. might be 
strengthened. 

Part VII has as its stated objective “To examine the 
international system models of the ‘arms control’ type” 
and “begin the process of building political system mod¬ 
els. Along with the regularly assigned readings in Van 
Slyck, students decide upon the objectives of an arms 
control system, what characteristics it might have, and 
what machinery might be necessary. In Part VIII, stu¬ 
dents turn to a study of general and complete disarma¬ 
ment and begin to develop a model to achieve this pur¬ 
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pose. In the course of this section they read McVitty’s 
A Comparison and Evaluation of Current Disarmament 
Proposals and further consider the Clark-Sohn model. 

The final Part IX “examines some of the problems and 
prospects that might present themselves in a disarmed 
world.” The students complete the building of a “security 
model and test it within the context of hypothetical case 
studies.” Alternative procedures for the model-building 
are provided in the unit, including a “simulated con¬ 
ference to draw up agreements on arms control and dis¬ 
armament. Finally, the students test their model through 
a simulation of their own design. The unit includes a 
sample of an arms control model prepared by a group of 
eleventh grade students, a glossary of terms, and biblio¬ 
graphical suggestions. 


“World Order ’ 

A course on “World Order” developed by Priscilla 
Griffith, a teacher at Melbourne High School in Mel¬ 
bourne, Florida, bears some resemblance to the unit of 
Gerald Thorpe discussed above; for example, the Van 
Slyck is used as a basic text, and the Clark-Sohn model is 
studied. But several different emphases may be pointed 
out. For one thing, the Melbourne High School course 
involves the examination of several models suggested by 
Saul Mendlovitz of the World Law Fund: “The U.N. 
view,” “the protracted conflict theory,” “regionalism,” 
“polycentrism,” “bi-polarism,” and “world law. Students 
also use a number of case studies to examine the opera¬ 
tion of models studied or developed by students. These 
cases may be historical (Arthur Larson, When Nations 
Disagree, is an important source), contemporary (such 
as Vietnam), or hypothetical (for example, China in- 
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vades Taiwan, or Israel and the United Arab Republic 
have an atomic war). 

The Causes and Nature 
of Human Conflict 

Gerald Hardcastle of Nathan Hale High School in 
Seattle has developed a course on war and peace of im¬ 
portance to other teachers. While much of this course 
deals with the kind of models for changing the interna¬ 
tional system already discussed above, an important 
section provides students with materials on the causes 
and nature of human conflict. The film Lord of the Flies 
is used at the beginning to raise questions about the 
roots of conflict and aggression. The students also read 
selections from Robert Ardrcy’s African Genesis and Ter¬ 
ritorial Imperative, Lorenz’ On Aggression, and psychia¬ 
trist Frederic Wertham’s A Sign for Cain: An Explora¬ 
tion of Human Violence, which squarely opposes the 
Lorenz-Ardrey “innate aggression” school. Through class 
discussions and readings, the students then examine Men 
at War — 1864, 1917, and 1984 and War for Fun, Self- 
FullfUlment, and Satisfaction of Ghosts, the word “ghosts” 
being used to refer to wars that were started or per¬ 
petuated to avenge “slain comrades or ancestors.” The 
concluding part of the course stresses the alternative 
possibilities for achieving a more peaceful world, espe¬ 
cially using the Griffith-Rear don reader. 

u The Resolution 
of World Conflict 
Through Political 
Action in a Democracy 9 

Paul Biggers and others at the University School of 
Florida State University in Tallahassee are teaching a 
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course titled “The Resolution of World Conflict Through 
Political Action in a Democracy.” Through readings (such 
as Lorenz and Ardrey), simulation, and audio-visual aids, 
the students come to understand something of the nature 
of conflict. Special attention is given to “systems of con¬ 
flict, motives and causes of conflict, and the scope and 
nature of revolution, civil conflict, and war.” Then a sys¬ 
tems approach and simulation are used to examine con¬ 
flict resolution and to develop models for world order. 

A Unit Based on Data and Simulation 

Olin C. Kirkland of San Ramon High School, San 
Ramon, California, has been preparing a unit on conflict 
that may be unique in schools for its intensive use of 
data. He has collected a wide variety of charts, graphs, 
and tables from such sources as Quincey Wright, Scrokin, 
and Richardson, and issues of the Journal of Conflict 
Resolution to help students inquire into the nature of 
war. One particularly relevant exercise has students in¬ 
vestigate the possible relationship between national in¬ 
stability and the process of modernization with out¬ 
breaks of war. Or, are stable nations less warlike- 
The San Ramon High School course employs a number 
of simulations and games. For example, variations on 
Prisoner’s Dilemma (see Anatole Rapoport, lights, Games 
and Debates, University of Michigan Press, 1960, $6.95) 
and Arms and Resources are used to study the dynamics 
of arms races. Also, a version of the Inter-Nation Simula¬ 
tion is played to get at such concepts as threat, misper¬ 
ception, and escalation. 

A Unit for College-bound Students 

Nathaniel Gliddcn of the Horace Mann School, the 
Bronx, New York, has been teaching a one term course 
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on war and peace to college-bound students. One of the 
principal texts has been Toward a Theory of War Pre¬ 
vention (World Law Fund, 1966, $2.50), which is 
volume I of a four-volume collection of readings, edited 
by Richard Falk and Saul Mendlovitz, titled The Strategy 
of World Order, that was aimed mainly at university 
students. Hollin's Peace Is Possible is also used. One of 
the interesting features of this course is the use of a 
number of outside speakers on such topics as over¬ 
population, the effects of TV violence, and the military- 
industrial complex. 


A Unit Based on the Evaluation 
of the Nation-State 

A very different kind of course dealing with war/ 
peace concepts has been the product of Mark Emerson 
and colleagues at Friends Central School in Philadelphia. 
Inspired by Pierre Teilhard de Chardin's The Phenom¬ 
enon of Man (Torch Books, 1959, $1.95), the course 
develops the theme that social organization has become 
gradually integrated “into a smaller and smaller number 
of larger and larger units”; that is, from the clan and 
tribe to the large nation-state. In the context of a world 
history course, such topics as unification, specialization, 
communications, and values are studied through various 
media, including readings and graphs. 


RESOURCES 


Resource Organizations 

Ad Hoc Committee for Introducing Peace-Related Ma¬ 
terial at the Secondary School Level, c/o Nathaniel F. 
Glidden, 3850 Hudson Manor Terrace, Riverdale, N.Y. 
10463. Has collected syllabi and reading lists of school 
courses. The Committee includes scientists and social 
studies teachers and aims at bridging the gap between 
the social studies classroom and scientific peace research. 
American Friends Service Committee, Peace Education 
Division, 160 North 15th Street, Philadelphia 19102. 
Services and publications available, including Teaching 
about Peace Issues and In Place of War, a non-violent 
approach to national security. 
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Atlantic Information Centre for Teachers, 23/25 Abbey 
House, 8 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. A number of 
services and publications available, including “The World 
and the School, a handbook for teachers of current in¬ 
ternational affairs that appears three times a year; “Crisis 
Papers,” on important events, and “World Survey,” a 
monthly seiies on a country or topic; and occasional pub¬ 
lications, such as “Interdisciplinary Studies in Secondary 
Schools.” 

Canadian Peace Research Institute, Oakville, Ontario, 
Canada. Publishes Peace Research Reviews,” a series of 
booklets on various aspects of peace research. See their 
Peace Reseaich Around the World,” 1969, and others in 
the series listed below. 514 Chartwell Road, Oakville, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 345 East 
46th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. Publications available, 
including International Conciliation, a periodical issued 
five times a year. 

Center for Teaching International Relations, Graduate 
School of International Studies, University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 80210. Aids teachers in introducing 
international materials into the classroom. Publishes a 
newsletter, runs summer and in-service institutes. An 
important source of information about effective materials 
and teaching techniques. 

Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, P. O. 
Box 4068, Santa Barbara, California. Booklets, papers 
and tapes available. r 

Center for Teaching of Problems of War and Peace, Uni¬ 
versity of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822. A broad- 
range resource center that includes bibliographies and 
instructional materials. Teachers may also work with the 
Center. 

Center for Teaching about Peace and War, 784 Univer¬ 
sity Center Building, Wayne State University, Detroit 
Michigan 48202. Provides and develops curriculum ma¬ 
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terials from kindergarten through college. Conducts 
seminars and conferences for teachers and students. Simu¬ 
lation is an important part of its interest. 

Center for War/Peace Studies, 218 East 18th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10003. Publishes War/Peace Report, a monthly 
magazine. Maintains a reference library and consultation 
service. 

Committee for World Development and World Disarma¬ 
ment, 218 East 18th Street, New York, N.Y. 10003. 

Conference on Peace Research in History, c/o Bernice 
Carroll, 221 Altgeld Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois 61801. A committee of the American Historical 
Association mainly to help college teachers, this group 
has available an extensive bibliography, which includes 
a list of organizations providing materials, and syllabi of 
peace-related college courses. 

Council on Religion and International Affairs, 170 East 
64th Street, New York, N.Y. 10021. An inter-denomina¬ 
tional organization that publishes a number of pamphlets 
and paperbacks concerned with religious ethics and in¬ 
ternational affairs; for example The Moral Dilemma of 
Nuclear Weapons, edited by William Clancy and Moral¬ 
ity and Modern War by John Murray. 

Diablo Valley School Systems Project “Teaching about 
War and Peace,” Center for War/Peace Studies, 1730 
Grove Street, Berkeley, California 94709. The Project and 
the Center have available a wide variety of useful ma¬ 
terials for schools, including “To End War,” an annotated 
bibliography; “Key Concepts in the War/Peace Field”; 
“Criteria for Evaluating Materials in the War/Peace 
Field”; and “Peace and World Affairs Organization.” The 
Project can also put teachers in touch with other teachers 
who have had experience in developing peace-oriented 
materials and courses. 

Foreign Policy Association, 345 E. 46th St., New York. 
United Nations Association, 833 United Nations Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. Numerous publications and ma- 
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terials available to schools for studying the United Na¬ 
tions. Publishes Vista magazine, a valuable source of 
current information on the U.N. 

UNESCO Publications Center, 317 East 34th St., N.Y. 
10017. Publishes many materials that schools can use. 
Write for “A List of Free and Inexpensive Materials/' 

World Law Fund, 11 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
10036. This organization is developing a wide range of 
materials directly aimed at social studies classrooms, in¬ 
cluding booklets, film guides, collections of readings, 
tapes, reprints, film strips, and simulations. Write for the 
latest catalogue of “Books, Audio-Visual Aids and Other 
Teaching Materials on War Prevention and World Or¬ 
der/' 

U.S. State Department, Office of Media Services, Bureau 
of Public Affairs, Room 5536, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 20520. Many publications and services 
available. Write for “A Pocket Guide to Foreign Policy 
Information Materials and Services." 

Resource Center for the War/Peace Area in Education, 
c/o Mrs. Constance L'Aventure, Supervisor of Teacher 
Training in the Social Studies, School of Education, Uni¬ 
versity of California, Berkeley, California 94707. 

United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
2201 C Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20451. Publishes 
a variety of materials, some of which are useful for 
schools. See especially the latest edition of “World Mili¬ 
tary Expenditures,” which contains useful data on the 
arms race; also, “Arms Control and National Security," 
a readable introduction to the subject in booklet form. 


Audio-Visual Materials 

American Documentary Films, Inc., 336 West 84th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10024 is a nonprofit organization spe¬ 
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cializing in films on social and political issues, including 
war and foreign policy. 

Educational Film Library Association, Inc., 250 West 
67th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 publishes a catalogue 
of feature-length 16mm films for $7.50. 

Messer, John, ed., "Films on War/Peace Issues, 196S, 
52 pp.,' $.75, available from The Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions (see under Resource Organi¬ 
zations), has a variety of tapes available, including The 
Warless World.” 

Weil, Jonathan, “Pictures on Our Mind: Short Films 
and Peace,” Media and Methods, October 1969. Reprints 
available from World Law Fund, 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10036. 

The World Law Fund (see under Resource Organiza¬ 
tions ) has a variety of tapes, films and film guides avail- 
able. 

World Without War Council, 1730 Grove Street, Berke¬ 
ley, California, 94709 has available a number of useful 
aids for teachers, including bibliographies on war, civil 
disobedience, and revolution. 


Bibliographies 

Cook, Blanche, Bibliography on Peace Research in His¬ 
tory, Clio Press, 1969. 

Legualt, Albert, 1967, Bibliography on Peace-Keeping. 
1967. Available from World Without War Council, 1730 
Grove Street, Berkeley, California 94709. 

Pickus, Robert and Woito, Robert, To End War: An 
Introduction to the Ideas, Books, Organizations, Work 
That Can Help. 1970. World Without War Council, 1730 
Grove Street, Berkeley, California 94709. Contains a 
thoughtfully organized and annotated bibliography with 
essays introducing each section, as well as a lucid pre- 
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sentation of a conceptual framework for examining war- 
peace issues and resource organizations and materials. 
An invaluable aid for the teacher. 

Williams, Stillman P., “Toward a Genuine World Se¬ 
curity System.” 1964. United World Federalists, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Simulation Games of International Conflict 

“Conflict,” a futuristic simulation based on the disarma¬ 
ment plan developed by Arthur Waskow in Keeping the 
World Disarmed, a booklet published by the Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions. (See Resource Or¬ 
ganizations.) This simulation available from the World 
Law Fund. (See Resource Organizations.) 

“Dangerous Parallel,” a simulation in which students 
play ministerial roles for six fictionalized countries facing 
a situation approximating that of the Korean War. De¬ 
veloped by the Foreign Policy Association. Available 
from Scott, Foresman & Co., 99 Bauer Drive, Oakland, 
New Jersey 07436. 

“Resources and Arms” and other simple simulations are 
contained in “Simulating Social Conflict,” available from 
Sociological Resources for the Social Studies, 503 First 
National Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48108. 

A number of relevant simulations are listed and described 
in Simulation Games for the Social Studies Classroom 
by William A. Nesbitt, New Dimensions Series (Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 1970). 
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